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[The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Russian-language 
monthly  journal  SSHA:  EKONOMIKA,  POLIT1KA, 
IDEOLOGIYA  published  in  Moscow  by  the  Institute  of 
U.S.  and  Canadian  Studies  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Refer  to  the  table  of  contents  for  a  listing  of  any 
articles  not  translated.] 

Learning  from  U.S.  Experience  in 
Socio-Economic,  Political  Areas  Urged 

18030007a  Moscow  SSHA:  EKONOMIKA,  POL1TIKA , 
IDEOLOGIYA  in  Russian  No  1,  Jan  89  (signed  to  press 
20  Dec  88)  pp  3-12 

[Article  by  Eduard  Yakovlevich  Batalov,  candidate  of 
philosophical  sciences  and  lead  scientific  associate  at 
Institute  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  Studies:  “American 
Experience  and  Our  Perestroyka;  Sociological  Delibera¬ 
tions”;  words  in  boldface  and  italics  as  published] 

[Text]  The  subtitle  of  this  article  is  a  fairly  precise 
definition  of  the  genre:  These  are  deliberations  (socio¬ 
logical,  in  this  case),  attempts  by  the  author  to  share 
certain  thoughts  with  the  reader — thoughts  which  will  be 
confirmed  or  denied  by  time  and  by  subsequent  analyt¬ 
ical  studies. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  opinions  might  seem 
controversial  to  some  people,  but  controversial  views  are 
a  normal  part  of  a  normal  science.  The  development  of 
the  new  thinking  is  a  long  and  agonizing  process,  and  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities  need  it  just  as  much  as 
politics.  The  process  could  hardly  take  place  in  a  sterile 
atmosphere  in  which  the  people  engaged  in  scientific 
activity  employ  only  “indisputable”  and  “approved” 
concepts  and  theories.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  stag¬ 
nation  in  our  social  sciences  might  have  been  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  researchers  were  put  in  a  position  in 
which  they  had  to  “reconcile”  their  own  opinions  and 
even  their  research  findings  with  directive  monologues. 

The  genre  of  deliberations,  inviting  collective  creative 
inquiry  and  debate,  meets  the  needs  of  our  time  and, 
what  is  most  important,  the  specific  requirements  of 
scientific  creativity,  because  the  process  of  searching  for 
the  truth  is  always  a  dialogue  by  its  very  nature. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  study  of  East-West  relations 
(especially  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  of  America)  is  apparently  the  construction  of 
a  common  model  of  these  relations,  an  accurate  reflection 
of  reality  capable  of  replacing  the  primitive  beliefs  that  are 
so  widespread  in  our  social  sciences.  The  essence  of  these 
vulgar  beliefs  is  expressed  in  the  polar  opposition  of  the 
two  systems  and  the  tendency  to  view  the  relations 
between  the  systems  as  governmentally  formulated  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  working  class  and  the  bourgeoisie. 


In  spite  of  all  the  real  (and  largely  unavoidable)  differ¬ 
ences,  contradictions,  and  even  antagonism  between  the 
two  systems,  they — and,  obviously,  the  states  making 
them  up — are  now  connected  to  one  another  by  more 
complex  ties  than  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat. 
These  ties  are  not  based  on  dominant  and  submissive 
relationships  and  do  not  presuppose  the  elimination  of 
one  system  by  the  other  by  force,  including  revolution.1 
Apparently,  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  historically 
new  type  of  social  connection,  a  qualitatively  new  model 
of  relations  requiring  accurate  conceptual  identification 
and  investigation.  It  is  already  obvious,  however,  that 
the  two  systems  must  deal  with  one  another  as  politically 
and  legally  equal  entities.  Furthermore,  each  side  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  single  and  indivisible  world  and  has 
unique  civilizing  potential. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  question  representing  the 
direct  object  of  these  deliberations  arises:  Can  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  bourgeois  society  (in  this  case  the  United 
States  of  America),  particularly  in  the  form  of  accumu¬ 
lated  experience,  be  “placed  at  the  service”  of  socialism 
(in  this  case  the  Soviet  Union)?  If  so,  on  what  basis  and 
in  what  manner?  Which  aspects  of  the  Americans’  accu¬ 
mulated  experience  in  the  social  and  political  spheres 
warrant  our  consideration  today?  These  questions 
demand  even  more  consideration  now  that  perestroyka 
is  necessitating  the  mobilization  of  all  available 
resources,  including,  apparently,  even  such  resources  as 
foreign  experience. 

Western  Europe  was  always  closer  than  America  to 
Russia  in  culture  and  politics  because  it  was  closer  to  it 
socially  and  historically.  The  “borrowings”  of  Peter  I 
and  the  Russian  autocrats  who  followed  his  example  did 
not  transcend  the  boundaries  of  Europe.  European  expe¬ 
rience,  representing  tremendous  creative  potential,  is 
still  of  indisputable  interest  to  socialism  today,  but 
America  also  warrants  the  closest  scrutiny.  Not  because 
of  the  supposed  universality  of  its  experience,  as  some 
representatives  of  this  nation  which  is  so  young  by 
historical  standards  assert  with  childish  naivete,  but 
primarily  because  America  was,  in  Marx’  words,  “the 
birthplace. ..of  the  idea  of  a  united  great  democratic 
republic,  the  country  where  the  first  declaration  of 
human  rights  was  proclaimed,  the  country  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  initial  momentum  for  the  European  revolution 
of  the  18th  century”2  and  where  the  development  of 
bourgeois  democracy  took  place  in  the  absence  of  the 
“medieval  ruins”3  scattered  throughout  Europe. 

The  Soviet  republic  displayed  a  lively  and  pragmatic 
interest  in  American  business,  science,  technology,  and 
engineering  experience  from  almost  the  very  first  years 
of  socialist  construction.  Soviet  specialists  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  scientific  organization  of  labor  in  U.S. 
industry,  the  Dewey  educational  system,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  foreign  psychologists,  etc.  Although  the  “cold 
war”  and  the  American  administration’s  related  acts  of 
discrimination  against  its  recent  ally  seriously  compli¬ 
cated  the  already  limited  communication  between  the 
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two  countries,  just  as,  incidentally,  the  “struggle  against 
kowtowing  to  the  West”  and  against  the  “rootless  cos¬ 
mopolitans”  in  our  own  home  did,  they  nevertheless 
could  not  kill  the  interest  of  Soviet  specialists  in  Amer¬ 
ican  scientific  and  technical  achievements. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  experience  of  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries,  whether  in  Europe  or  America,  in  the  sociopolitical 
sphere  was  quite  a  different  matter.  Our  oversimplified 
beliefs  about  capitalism  and  socialism  and  about  the 
historical  evolution  of  mankind,  beliefs  which  were 
prevalent  for  a  long  time  in  our  social  consciousness  and 
which  influenced  the  attitudes  of  editors  and  censors  and 
even  of  many  social  scientists,  impeded  the  systematic 
study  of  this  experience  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  any 
positive  potential  that  might  be  used  in  the  development 
of  the  socialist  countries.  Even  the  reference  to  this  kind 
of  approach  might  seem  odd,  if  not  suspicious,  to  those 
who  spent  their  whole  lives  following  instructions  (not  to 
mention  those  who  issued  the  instructions)  to  study 
sociopolitical  affairs  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  “rebuttal”  and  “exposure”  and  to  find  new  proof  of 
the  increasing  severity  of  the  crisis  of  American  and 
world  capitalism. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  the  rejoinder  that  America  did 
exactly  the  same  thing  to  us:  For  a  long  time  the 
bourgeois  press  regarded  (and  some  people  still  do) 
socialism  as  a  coincidence,  a  temporary  “zigzag”  in 
history  or,  at  best,  an  offshoot,  so  that  socialism  had  to 
fight  a  fierce  battle  to  defend  its  own  right  to  exist,  and  in 
this  battle  there  was  a  higher  premium  on  victory  than 
on  the  truth. 

Although  these  explanations  lay  a  historical  basis  for 
tenacious  stereotypes,  they  cannot  justify  them,  espe¬ 
cially  since  there  is  another  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  model  of  the  bipolar  world.  Just  as  it  was  convenient 
for  some  groups  in  the  United  States  and  other  capitalist 
countries  to  portray  the  Soviet  Union  (and  later  the 
socialist  community  as  a  whole)  as  an  “enemy  of  the 
West,”  it  was  convenient  for  Soviet  bureaucrats  to 
perpetuate  a  vulgar  and  negative  image  of  the  Western 
world,  depicted  not  only  as  a  hostile  force  in  the  politico- 
military  sense  but  also  as  an  alien  civilization  with 
sociopolitical  and  spiritual  values  that  were  fundamen¬ 
tally  incompatible  with  socialism  (or  communism). 

This  approach  clearly  limited  the  possibility  of  unbiased 
assessments  of  the  achievements  and  mistakes  of  the 
other  side,  comparisons  of  capitalism  and  practical 
socialism  in  terms  of  a  broad  range  of  parameters,  and, 
consequently,  discerning  assessments  of  the  performance 
of  one’s  own  leadership.  It  obscured  or  completely 
concealed  the  fact  that  both  capitalism  and  socialism  are 
stages  of  a  single  human  history,  that  the  bourgeois 
civilization  had  absorbed  many  of  the  earlier  achieve¬ 
ments  of  mankind  in  the  scientific,  technical,  and  socio¬ 
political  spheres,  and  that  socialism  would  grow  out  of 
the  dialectical  rejection  or  “removal”  of  capitalism 
rather  than  its  destruction.  This  means  that  the  new 


order,  after  discarding  everything  designed  to  reinforce 
the  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  secure  the  interests 
of  capital,  would  retain — in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form — and  assimilate  the  principles,  values,  and  institu¬ 
tions  embodying  the  common  experience  of  all  mankind 
because  the  possession  of  these  is  an  essential  condition 
for  the  transition  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization.  This  is 
the  logic  of  progression. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  socialism  does  not 
coincide  with  this  logic.  The  process  by  which  the 
primary  forms  of  the  new  system  of  relationships  are 
developed  takes  decades.  It  is  an  uneven  process  and  it 
includes  revolutionary  advances,  periods  of  stagnation, 
and  regression.  The  process  of  the  “removal”  of  bour¬ 
geois  (and  pre-bourgeois  if  it  still  exists)  civilization  is 
also  uneven  and  contradictory,  also  takes  many  years, 
and  is  accompanied  by  spontaneous  and  what  are  now 
recognized  as  unavoidable  “returns  to  the  past”  for  the 
sake  of  the  elimination  of  developments  which  were  once 
considered  to  be  “revolutionary”  but  turned  out  to  be  a 
counterproductive  break  with  common  human  history 
and  common  human  values. 

The  complex  and  even  painful  nature  of  this  process  is 
connected  largely  with  the  confrontational  nature  of  the 
existence  of  the  two  systems;  with  the  low  initial  cultural 
level  of  the  victorious  revolutionary  masses,  incapable  of 
the  intelligent  management  of  the  civilization  they  have 
inherited;  with  the  internal  contradictions  of  socialism, 
particularly  between  the  egotistical  interests  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  bureaucracy  and  national  interests. 

Today,  however,  it  appears  that  we  are  dealing  with 
another  situation  in  which  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
reconsider  our  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  the 
parallel — Western — civilization  and  use  both  as  factors 
in  our  own  growth. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  this  situa¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  relaxation  of  international  tension, 
could  put  an  end  to  the  confrontation  between  the  two 
systems  and  eliminate  the  need  for  “rebuttal,” 
“exposure,”  etc.  It  would  be  just  as  difficult  to  expect  the 
West,  for  which  our  country  and  the  world  socialist 
community  as  a  whole  will  continue  to  be  a  competitor 
and/or  rival  in  various  spheres  of  international  relations, 
not  to  try  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  this  competition 
even  if  it  does  not  resort  to  the  use  of  military  force.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that  all  of  this  does  not 
keep  our  social  scientists — as  it  has  so  many  times — 
from  making  an  earnest  effort  to  study  the  processes 
occurring  deep  within  the  capitalism  system,  assessing 
the  sociopolitical  experience  of  the  West  objectively,  and 
seeking  ways  of  using  it.  Only  an  objective  and  honest 
analysis,  which  has  not  been  “adjusted”  to  fit  vulgar 
ideological  considerations  and  has  not  been  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  discovering  our  own  underdevelopment  or 
our  own  errors,  can  lead  to  an  integral  view  of  contem¬ 
porary  capitalism  with  its  contradictions  and  weak 
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points  but  also  with  its  strong  points  and,  consequently, 
to  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  basic  parameters  of  the 
international  context  in  which  the  development  of 
socialism  is  taking  place. 

There  could  be  the  rejoinder  that  socialism,  especially 
the  Soviet  form,  with  its  more  than  70  years  of ‘‘service,” 
no  longer  has  anything  to  learn  from  capitalism,  espe¬ 
cially  the  American  variety,  in  the  social  and  political 
spheres  because  this  is  a  ‘‘decaying”  society,  “alien  to 
socialism  by  its  very  nature”  and  “permeated  with 
chronic  antagonism.” 

This  kind  of  statement,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  “class” 
thrust,  actually  reflects  the  corporative  egotism  of  cer¬ 
tain  bureaucratic  groups  living  like  parasites  off  the 
public’s  ignorance  about  what  really  happens  in  the  West 
and  camouflaging  this  with  slogans  about  the  protection 
of  the  purity  of  Marxism  and  the  class  interests  of  the 
proletariat. 

Of  course,  we  could  argue  about  whether  capitalism  has 
or  has  not  passed  the  highest  point  in  its  evolutionary 
curve,  whether  its  development  was  a  “preparation”  for 
the  birth  of  a  “parallel”  structure  or  of  its  future  “grave 
digger.” 

Whatever  conclusion  we  might  reach,  however,  one 
thing  is  clear — the  bourgeois  society  has  not  lost  its 
ability  to  create  the  kind  of  material  and  spiritual  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  of  common  human  value  or  are  even 
superior  in  some  ways  to  what  socialism  is  creating 
during  the  current  stage  in  its  development — essentially 
only  an  initial  stage  in  comparison  with  capitalism.  We 
also  must  remember  that  the  need  to  struggle  for  survival 
in  the  competition  with  socialism  and  to  secure  the  social 
and  political  stability  of  the  bourgeois  society  is  moti¬ 
vating  capitalism  to  engage  in  creative  inquiries,  is 
motivating  it  to  “learn”  from  socialism  and  use  its 
experience4  to  enhance  its  own  viability. 

The  positive  potential  of  the  American  society  also  stems 
from  its  multiple  social  dimensions  because  the  society 
itself  is  multidimensional  and  the  sociopolitical  practices 
of  its  members  are  invested  with  class  content  of  a  great 
variety.  Throughout  U.S.  history  there  have  been  orga¬ 
nizations  and  movements,  which  have  occasionally 
acquired  a  mass  nature,  attempting  to  formulate  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  or  even  a  socialist  alternative  to  the  existing 
society  and  even  to  take  action  on  these  plans.5  This  is 
confirmed,  in  particular,  by  the  experience  of  the  mass 
democratic  movements  of  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  and  the 
so-called  alternative  movements  which  took  their  place 
and  suggested  their  own  ways  of  changing  American 
political  institutions,  surmounting  the  individual’s  alien¬ 
ation  from  government,  solving  social  problems,  and 
creating  a  free  individual. 

What  does  the  use  or  assimilation  of  foreign  experience 
imply?  It  entails  the  reproduction,  within  the  context  of 
one’s  own  civilization,  of  the  methods  and/or  forms  of 


activity  which  took  shape  (in  the  form  of  physical 
structures  or  in  the  form  of  common  practices,  behav¬ 
ioral  stereotypes,  and  patterns  of  interrelations)  in  other 
civilizations  or  the  analysis  of  these  methods  and  forms 
with  the  aim  of  correcting  one’s  own  activity. 

This  kind  of  reproduction  requires  the  appropriate 
methodology  and  culture.  The  mechanical  transfer  of  the 
elements  of  one  civilization  to  another  could  cause 
serious  problems  even  in  the  sphere  of  technology  and 
physical  production  because  any  product  of  human 
activity — even  a  “lifeless”  machine — is  organically  con¬ 
nected  with  the  context  engendering  it  and  therefore 
with  a  specific  culture  and  civilization.  The  reproduction 
of  this  product  in  an  alien  context  is  sometimes  just  as 
difficult  as  an  organ  transplant.  Success  demands  the 
verification  of  compatibility,  preliminary  preparations, 
and  the  appropriate  adaptation  procedure.  The  failure  to 
abide  by  the  rules  governing  the  “incorporation”  of  alien 
experience  (along  with  criminal  mismanagement)  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  for  example,  so  many  of  the  machine 
tools,  technological  lines,  and  even  whole  plants  our 
country  has  bought  abroad  are  either  on  the  scrap  heap 
or  are  rusting  in  warehouses  because  they  did  not  give  us 
the  products  we  expected. 

The  use  of  the  sociopolitical  experience  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  can  be  even  more  complicated  and  difficult,  espe¬ 
cially  if  these  countries  belong  to  other  social  systems, 
because  this  experience  is  directly  related  to  the  interests 
of  individuals,  groups,  or  even  whole  nations  and  to  their 
attitudes,  biases,  and  habits. 

History  has  shown  that  attempts  to  reproduce  foreign 
experience  in  the  social  and  political  spheres  are  usually 
made  on  one  of  three  levels:  the  whole  system  (or 
mechanism);  elements  of  the  system;  and,  finally,  the 
level  of  principle  (or  the  idea).  It  is  understandable  that 
“borrowing”  on  the  level  of  the  idea  sets  much  easier 
conditions  for  the  integration  of  foreign  experience  in 
one’s  own  culture,  but  everything  eventually  depends  on 
specific  conditions:  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
cultures  of  the  donor  and  the  recipient,  the  “borrowing” 
subject,  his  aims,  methods,  and  so  forth,  and  these  must 
all  be  taken  into  account.  When,  for  example,  some 
countries  freed  themselves  of  colonial  dependence  and 
tried  to  reproduce  the  American  political  system,  they 
failed  miserably:  The  difference  between  the  political 
cultures  was  too  great,  the  initial  level  of  use  was  too 
high,  and  the  “transplant”  was  too. ..incompatible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  sociopolitical 
experience  by  West  European  countries  became  one  of 
the  material  prerequisites  for  important  and  meaningful 
processes  of  European  integration  in  the  sphere  of  poli¬ 
tics,  economics,  and  culture. 

We  must  also  realize  that  society  can  benefit  from  the 
assimilation  of  “negative”6  as  well  as  “positive”  experi¬ 
ence.  We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  several  of  the 
developments  which  were  portrayed  until  recently  in 
Soviet  official  propaganda  as  something  fundamentally 
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alien  to  socialism  are  now  manifesting  themselves — even 
if  in  different  forms  and  on  different  scales — in  our 
society.  Bureaucratism,7  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
corruption,  crime  (including  organized  crime),  the  pol¬ 
lution  and  destruction  of  the  environment,  the  alien¬ 
ation  of  the  people  from  the  government,  foreign  policy 
errors,  and  so  forth  turned  out  to  be  “human,  all  too 
human”  (as  the  philosopher  said)  to  be  confined  to  only 
one  structure.  They  have  revealed  themselves  in  distinct 
and  menacing  forms  even  in  the  socialist  society,  or  at 
least  during  the  current  stage  in  the  evolution  of  this 
society,  which  apparently  still  has  a  long  and,  judging  by 
all  indications,  difficult  road  to  travel  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Although  the  specific  structural  causes  of  the 
appearance  of  these  phenomena  in  our  society  have  their 
own  distinctive  features,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  preventing  and  combating  them  in  a  country 
like  the  United  States  could  be  quite  useful  to  a  society 
planning  to  restructure  itself. 

I  realize  that  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  might  be  worried 
that  the  use  of  Western,  not  to  mention  American,  socio¬ 
political  experience  might  lead  to  the  “Westernization”  (or 
“Americanization”)  of  the  Soviet  society,  the  loss  of  its 
uniqueness,  or  even  the  “erosion”  of  socialism. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  basis  for  these  worries.  First  of  all, 
not  everything  that  has  developed  in  our  country  in  the 
last  seven  decades  has  a  socialist  nature  and  there  are 
some  things  we  really  need  to  rid  ourselves  of.  Second, 
no  one,  after  all,  is  saying  that  the  system  of  property 
ownership  in  the  United  States  or  the  existing  social 
structure  and  political  organization  should  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  Soviet  soil.  As  far  as  the  capabilities  of  certain 
specific  borrowings  are  concerned,  the  Soviet  civiliza¬ 
tion,  as  a  modified  form  and  continuation  (one  of  the 
possible  continuations)  of  the  Russian  civilization,  is 
still  in  a  relatively  early  stage  of  its  evolution,8  in  which 
the  stability  of  the  system  of  mechanisms  (or  matrices)  of 
its  self-  reproduction  and  its  absorbing-transforming  and 
integrating  powers  are  so  great  that  the  problem  does  not 
consist  in  “protecting”  ourselves  from  foreign  influence 
but  in  making  our  society  more  receptive  to  reasonable 
and  intelligent  foreign  practices.  The  pragmatic  individ¬ 
ual  might  say  that  all  of  this  is  nothing  but  theorizing. 
Just  what  is  it  that  the  author  wants  to  “borrow”  from 
the  Americans?  At  the  very  least,  exactly  what  does  he 
believe  warrants  consideration? 

This  is  a  legitimate  question,  although  I,  for  example,  am 
firmly  convinced  that  today,  in  this  initial  phase  of 
perestroyka,  it  is  much  more  important  to  solve  the 
central  theoretical  and  methodological  problems.  Later, 
on  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  considered  theory,  without 
any  of  the  extra  improvisation  our  reformers  are  usually 
guilty  of,  we  can  begin  investigating  the  American  expe¬ 
rience  seriously  and  directly.  Meanwhile,  we  can  proba¬ 
bly  already  cite  two  or  three  examples. 

I  think  everyone  agrees  that  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
perestroyka  is  the  democratization  of  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  elections  to 


these  agencies.  Even  the  first  tentative  steps  in  this 
direction,  however,  have  revealed  a  multitude  of  prob¬ 
lems:  the  lack  of  nomination  mechanisms  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  objective;  the  reluctance  of  many  potential 
candidates  to  compete  with  colleagues  in  the  fear  of 
suffering  a  defeat  and  “losing  face”;  the  inability  of 
candidates  to  “promote  themselves”  and  bring  their 
platform  to  the  attention  of  voters;  the  lack  of  the 
necessary  leadership  qualities  in  the  future  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people — not  as  agents,  but  as  political 
leaders  prepared  to  defend  their  position  firmly  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  state;  the  lack  of  mechanisms  for  the 
exertion  of  effective  pressure  on  candidates  and  deputies 
by  the  electorate,  etc. 

While  we  are  trying  to  solve  all  of  these  problems,  would 
it  not  be  worthwhile  to  take  a  look  at  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  including  the  United  States?  Is  it  not 
time  to  take  a  more  objective  look  at  the  mechanisms 
and  models  which  our  critics  of  the  “much  praised 
bourgeois  democracy”  have  lambasted  so  many  times? 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  deputy — above  all,  the  self-nomination  procedure 
practiced  in  the  West.  We  sometimes  hear  that  self¬ 
nomination  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
collectivist  moral  code  (as  if  the  established  procedure  in 
our  country,  when  candidates  are  carefully  selected  and 
checked  behind  closed  doors  by  a  small  group  of  men  at 
the  top,  after  which  they  are  “nominated”  and  “elected,” 
is  consistent  with  these  principles). 

I  think  that  there  is  nothing  unacceptable  about  the 
principle  of  the  self-nomination  of  a  citizen  who  wants  to 
serve  society  and  who  feels  strong  enough  to  do  so.9 
Furthermore,  this  could  arouse  the  political  initiative 
and  responsibility  of  citizens,  involve  representatives  of 
the  “lower  levels”  in  politics,  and  simultaneously  lighten 
the  load  (at  least  the  organizational,  if  not  the  financial, 
load)  of  state  and  party  organs. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  voter  contact  with  deputy 
candidates.  The  critics  of  the  American  electoral  process, 
almost  all  the  way  back  to  de  Tocqueville,  have  fre¬ 
quently  and  justifiably  directed  attention  to  its  unwield¬ 
iness,  high  cost,  ostentatiously  commercial  nature,  and 
other  flaws.  Obviously,  however,  it  also  has  its  good 
points.  For  a  certain  period  of  time — sometimes  quite 
long — the  candidate  for  an  elected  office  is  in  view  of  the 
electorate,  so  that  the  latter  can  form  definite  opinions 
about  his  personality,  his  political  platform,  his  general 
outlook,  his  level  of  activity,  and  other  qualities,  and  this 
is  something  our  voters  usually  have  no  chance  to  do.  In 
turn,  contact  with  the  electorate  on  the  local  level  gives 
the  candidate  a  chance  to  gain  a  much  better  sense  of  the 
wants  and  needs  of  people  than  he  can  gain  from  various 
types  of  “mandates,”  which  might  record  some  (but  far 
from  all!)  urgent  problems  but  do  not  say  anything  about 
the  real  pulse  of  public  opinion. 
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Incidentally,  we  should  also  look  into  the  matter  of 
public  opinion— or,  more  precisely,  the  public  opinion 
polls  conducted  in  the  United  States  on  various  levels 
during  election  campaigns.  In  the  presence  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  sincere  intention  to  consider  the  wishes  of 
voters  and  act  on  them,  our  candidates  and  deputies  will 
be  unable  to  get  along  without  this  kind  of  institution, 
and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Americans  have  accumulated 
tremendous  experience  in  this  area.10  (In  general,  I  must 
make  the  parenthetical  remark  that  the  American  expe¬ 
rience  in  conducting  polls  warrants  the  most  serious 
investigation — especially  the  methods  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  practical  use  of  the  results.) 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  electoral  process — or, 
more  precisely,  to  the  role  played  in  this  process  by  the 
mass  media,  especially  television.  The  candidates  polit¬ 
ical  ads,  their  appearances  on  TV  to  explain  their  plat¬ 
form  to  the  viewers,  and  the  televised  debates  between 
candidates  could,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  serious  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  deputy 
corps  and  the  democratization  of  elections  if  they  could 
be  cleansed  of  the  “show  business”  elements  character¬ 
istic  of  the  American  practices. 

The  need  to  master  the  art  of  political  dialogue  has 
recently  been  debated  for  good  reason  in  our  country. 
This  art  presupposes  the  ability  to  articulate  one’s  own 
views  precisely,  to  back  them  up  with  logical  arguments, 
to  hear  the  opponent’s  views  and,  while  displaying 
tolerance  for  the  other  point  of  view,  to  refute  it  when 
necessary  with  counterarguments  rather  than  with 
threats  of  “reports  to  the  proper  authorities.”  The  spa- 
cebridges  showed  the  entire  world  that  only  a  few  people 
in  our  country,  even  among  experienced  politicians, 
have  mastered  the  art  of  debate.  And  where  could  they 
have  learned  the  art  of  political  dialogue  in  the  past? 

While  we  are  filling  this  gap  (and  others),  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  take  a  look  at  our  aborted  political  tradi¬ 
tions — both  pre-revolutionary  and  those  which  took 
shape  in  the  post-revolutionary  years  and  existed  until 
the  end  of  the  1920’s,  until  the  time  when  dialogue  in  the 
party  and  society  was  ousted  by  Stalin’s  monologues  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  multitudinous  choir  of  yes-men. 
It  would  also  be  useful  to  take  a  look  at  the  art  of 
dialogue  which  took  shape  throughout  the  1 9th  and  20th 
centuries  within  the  framework  of  the  Western  bourgeois 
democratic  tradition. 

Of  course,  our  politicians  have  no  need  to  ruin  each 
other,  as  representatives  of  competing  parties  and  groups 
in  the  West  frequently  do,  but  publicly  exposing  the 
weak  links  in  the  opponent’s  position,  his  shaky  argu¬ 
ments  or,  for  instance,  the  conservatism  of  his  views  not 
only  strengthens  one’s  own  platform  but  also  brings 
people  closer  to  the  truth  and  simultaneously  helps 
voters  define  their  own  views  more  precisely  and  make 
the  proper  choices. 


It  would  be  worthwhile  to  note  another  positive,  in  my 
opinion,  facet  of  the  election  campaigns  conducted  by 
some  American  politicians.  This  is  the  participation  (on 
a  voluntary  basis)  of  young  people,  primarily  college 
students,  who  are  interested  in  politics  and  are  preparing 
for  a  political  career.  By  helping  the  candidate  organize 
meetings  with  voters,  compile  the  appropriate  docu¬ 
ments,  arrange  for  advertising,  and  so  forth,  they 
undergo  a  good  training  course  in  political  practices 
which  can  do  more  for  the  future  politician  than  any 
university.11  It  is  true  that  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
“school,”  presupposing  voter  feedback  and  competition 
by  several  candidates,  simply  did  not  arise  until  recently 
among  our  politicians,  who  were  used  to  the  authoritar¬ 
ian  style  of  public  administration,  but  if  we  are  really 
preparing  to  democratize  the  political  organization  of 
our  society,  this  kind  of  practical  training  could  be  a 
good  thing  for  our  young  people. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  matter  perestroyka  has  put  on 
the  agenda:  the  reduction  of  the  “load”  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  party  and  the  development  of  public  involve¬ 
ment  in  administration.  The  years  of  the  Stalin  regime 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  subsequent  period  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  Soviet  society  were  marked  by  the  excessive 
growth  of  a  new  leviathan,  the  govemmentalization  of 
virtually  all  facets  of  social  life,  and  the  encouragement 
of  mass  conformity,  fostering  the  development  of  a 
conformist  individual,  isolated  from  power,  completely 
deprived  of  any  chance  to  make  political  decisions 
independently,  and  accustomed  to  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  “official  agencies”  without  question. 

One  of  the  main  current  problems  consists  in  developing 
the  political  initiative  of  the  public — acting  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  ideas  of  Marx  and  Lenin  about  the 
gradual  extinction  of  government:  i.e.,  the  gradual 
replacement  of  the  power  of  the  machinery  of  state  with 
the  power  of  the  public  in  the  socialist  society— and  in 
freeing  the  public  from  the  excessive  patronage  and 
pressure  of  this  machinery,  setting  civic  potential  free, 
and  simultaneously  attempting  to  debureaucratize  our 
state  and  public  institutions. 

While  we  are  solving  this  problem  with  a  view  to  our  own 
political  and  cultural  traditions,  it  would  also  be  worth¬ 
while  to  take  a  look  at  the  experience  of  the  American 
society,  where  the  tradition  of  struggle  against  “big 
government”  was  always  strong  and  where  this  struggle 
was  led  by  voluntary  associations  believing  in  the  auton¬ 
omous  resolution  of  social,  economic,  political,  legal, 
ecological,  and  other  problems.  There  are  many  such 
associations  even  today.12  Like  the  principle  of  “self- 
reliance,”13  they  are  not  an  indication  of  anarchy  or 
egotism  (as  some  critics  have  said)  but  have  actually 
helped  to  arouse  civic  initiative  and  responsibility  and 
have  served  as  a  powerful  impediment  to  governmental 
and  monopolist  totalitarianism.  These  associations  also 
serve  as  something  like  levers  of  pressure  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  corporations  by  encouraging  them  either  to 
refrain  from  making  decisions  contrary  to  the  public 
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interest  or  to  make  the  decisions  the  public  wants.  It  was 
precisely  at  the  lowest  level  and  on  the  basis  of  public 
initiative  that  the  strong  consumer  advocate  movement 
took  shape  in  the  United  States  under  the  leadership  of 
R.  Nader,  who  has  played  and  is  still  playing  a  percep¬ 
tible  role  in  the  struggle  of  citizens  for  consumer  goods  of 
better  quality  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  life.  Why  should  we  not  learn  how  these 
associations  are  formed,  how  they  do  their  work,  how 
they  interact  with  the  government,  and  so  forth?  We  are 
certain  to  gain  much  of  value  from  this. 

Furthermore,  would  it  not  be  worthwhile  to  study  the 
activities  of  government  agencies,  including  the  U.S. 
Congress,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  current  prob¬ 
lems  and  interests?  American,  Soviet,  and  other  authors 
have  written  an  entire  library  of  books  about  the  defects 
in  this  mechanism,  but  does  this  mean  that  there  are  no 
constructive  principles,  embodying  the  idea  of  the  legal 
state,  underlying  the  performance  of  Congress?  Or  that 
the  system  of  “checks  and  balances”  is  of  no  interest 
whatsoever  to  the  socialist  state? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  state  of  political  science  in  the 
United  States.  Soviet  specialists  usually  describe  it  as 
something  in  a  state  of  almost  permanent  crisis  and,  in 
general,  of  little  use  to  socialist  social  scientists  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  statistics  or  a  few  technical  or 
procedural  details).  It  is  evidently  time  to  take  a  more 
objective  look  at  the  results  of  the  work  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  colleagues  and,  without  denying  their  limited  view 
of  the  world  or  the  signs  of  crisis  in  their  science 
(wherever  they  actually  do  exist),  to  admit  that  they 
have  done  productive  work  in,  for  instance,  studies  of 
the  dynamics  of  mass  movements,  socialization,  polit¬ 
ical  culture,  patterns  of  authority,  and  so  forth,  which 
could  also  help  us  deal  with  our  own  problems  and 
augment  the  research  tools  of  Soviet  political  science. 
After  all,  the  best  representatives  of  bourgeois  science 
are  also  capable  of  surmounting  the  class  barrier, 
especially  now  that  this  is  becoming  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  for  the  preservation  of  influence  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  classes  and  groups  in  the  coming  era  of  a  globally 
interdependent  world. 

I  could  also  name  other  spheres  of  sociopolitical  life  in 
which  the  industrious  Americans  have  accumulated 
experience  of  serious  interest  to  active  supporters  of 
perestroyka,  but  they  are  not  part  of  this  discussion. 

The  globally  interdependent  world  mankind  is  entering 
will  be  a  world  of  mutual  teaching  and  mutual  learning, 
a  world  in  which  man  will  experience  an  acute  and 
constantly  growing  shortage  of  time,14  and  therefore  the 
time  saved  by  using  information  obtained  by  other 
members  of  the  international  community  (i.e.,  essen¬ 
tially  mutual  education)  will  secure  the  survival  and 
development  of  each  of  these  members.  It  will  be  a  world 
in  which  one  of  the  most  important  measures  of  strength 


will  be  the  ability  to  quickly  register,  analyze,  evaluate, 
and  properly  use  the  experience  (positive  and  negative) 
of  other  countries. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  only  great  powers  of  today 
which  will  remain  great  in  the  21st  century — in  terms  of 
civilizing  potential  and  not  in  terms  of  military 
strength — are  those  that  can,  all  other  conditions  being 
equal,  learn  to  use  international  experience  most  effec¬ 
tively  and  thereby  speed  up  their  own  historical  devel¬ 
opment.  This  applies  completely  to  our  country  as  well. 

Footnotes 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  practice  of  equating  relations 
between  the  two  systems  with  the  relations  between  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat  is  not  completely  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  thesis  of  peaceful  coexistence  as  socialism’s 
strategic  line  in  international  affairs. 

2.  K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  “Works,”  vol  16,  p  17. 

3.  Ibid.,  vol  21,  p  347. 

4.  The  use  of  the  positive  experience  of  socialism  by  the 
American  (and  Western  in  general)  bourgeoisie  was 
probably  reflected  most  clearly  in  the  process  of  creating 
“socially  responsible  government.”  The  negative  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  socialist  countries,  particularly  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  centralized  planning  and  the  government  control 
of  property  with  all  of  the  ensuing  flaws,  authoritarian 
methods  of  management,  and  so  forth,  has  also  been 
actively  exploited  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  values  of 
bourgeois  civilization. 

5.  It  is  not  surprising  that  America  became  a  “test  site” 
for  many  European  social  Utopians,  including  Robert 
Owen  and  Etienne  Cabet,  who  crossed  the  ocean  to 
establish  settlements  there  embodying  their  dreams.  For 
a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this,  see  E.Ya.  Batalov, 
“Sotsialnaya  utopia  i  utopicheskoye  soznaniye  v  SShA” 
[Social  Utopia  and  Utopian  Thinking  in  the  United 
States],  Moscow,  1982. 

6.  When  I  use  the  term  “negative  experience,”  I  am 
referring  to  the  mistakes  and  miscalculations  which 
should  be  studied  so  that  other  countries  can  avoid  them 
or  at  least  alleviate  their  devastating  effects  (the  Ameri¬ 
can  war  in  Vietnam  is  almost  a  classic  example)  and  to 
the  experience  in  their  elimination  and  prevention. 

7.  We  must  not  confuse  bureaucracy  as  a  type  of  admin¬ 
istration  (and  the  professional  stratum  of  administra¬ 
tors)  with  bureaucratism,  which  is  a  dysfunction  of  any 
type  of  administration.  Bureaucracy  can  lead  to  bureau¬ 
cratism,  but  the  latter  can  exist  even  in  the  absence  of 
bureaucracy. 

8.  For  a  discussion  of  stages  in  the  evolution  of  ethnic 
groups  and  civilizations,  see  the  interesting  study  by 
L.N.  Gumilev,  “Etnogenez  i  biosfera  zemli”  [The  Earth’s 
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Biosphere  and  Ethnogenesis],  (All-Union  Institute  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information,  Moscow,  1979). 

9.  Article  37  of  the  draft  USSR  law  “On  Elections  of 
People’s  Deputies  in  the  USSR”  can  be  regarded  as  a 
step  in  this  direction.  It  envisages  the  right  of  the  people 
attending  deputy  nomination  assemblies  to  “submit 
their  own  names  for  consideration  (italics  mine — E.B.)  as 
candidates  for  deputy.” 

10.  For  more  about  this,  see  M.M.  Petrovskaya,  “SShA: 
politika  skvoz  prizmu  oprosov”  [U.S.  Politics  Reflected 
in  Public  Opinion  Polls],  Moscow,  1982. 

1 1 .  I  must  say  that  political  training,  theoretical  and 
practical,  is  a  serious  matter  in  large  American  universi¬ 
ties,  especially  those  attended  by  the  elite:  Courses  are 
taught  in  political  philosophy  and  sociology,  there  are 
political  clubs  on  campus,  various  debates  are  organized, 
including  debates  to  which  prominent  politicians  are 
invited,  simulation  exercises  are  conducted,  etc. 

12.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Soviet  scholars  of 
American  affairs,  based  on  the  data  of  the  public  opinion 
research  center  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  end 
of  the  1970’s,  only  27.23  percent  of  the  adult  Americans 
did  not  belong  to  any  organizations  and  the  rest  were 
members  of  one  or  several  organizations.  Of  the  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  Americans  belonging  to  various 
organizations,  56.82  percent  belonged  to  1-3  organiza¬ 
tions,  10.84  percent  belonged  to  4  or  5,  and  4. 19  percent 
were  even  members  of  6-10  (calculated  by  a  group  of 
Soviet  experts  under  the  supervision  of  A.  Kokoshin,  S. 
Plekhanov,  V.  Savelyev,  and  I.  Geyevskiy  with  data  from 
“General  Social  Surveys,  1972-  1978:  Cumulative  Code¬ 
book,”  Chicago,  1978,  pp  113-116,  117). 

13.  Yu.  A.  Zamoshkin,  “Lichnost  v  sovremennoy 
Amerike”  [The  Individual  in  Present-Day  America], 
Moscow,  1980. 

14.  We  do  not  fully  comprehend  this  shortage  in  our 
country  yet.  This  is  attested  to  by  such  far  removed 
indicators  as  the  slow  pace  at  which  administrative 
agencies  on  various  levels  make  certain  vitally  important 
decisions;  the  considerable  time  lag  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ideas  (including  scientific  and  technical  ones) 
and  their  implementation  and  mass  incorporation;  the 
slow  pace  of  daily  life — even  in  the  central  zone.  The 
Soviet  individual  still  does  not  suffer  from  the  same 
“shortage”  of  time  as,  for  instance,  the  Japanese  or 
American  person  does.  A  change  in  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  time  frame  might  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perceptible  indicators  of  the  genuine  acceleration  of  our 
society’s  development. 
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historical  sciences:  “The  Issue  of  Arms  Trade  Limita¬ 
tion”] 

[Text]  Limiting  the  arms  trade  is  part  of  the  problem  of 
stopping  the  arms  race.  The  implementation  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  the  intensive  talks  on  the  reduction  of  strategic 
offensive  arms  by  50  percent,  the  prohibition  of  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons,  the  limitation  and  prohibition  of  nuclear 
tests,  and  the  reinforcement  of  trust  between  East  and 
West  testify  that  disarmament  is  a  realistic  goal  but  also 
point  up  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  its 
attainment.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  process 
of  disarmament  and  the  improvement  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  atmosphere  could  be  accompanied  by  a  flourish¬ 
ing  arms  trade. 

The  production  of  arms  specifically  for  export  has  been 
going  on  for  several  centuries.  Although  arms  shipments 
provide  sellers  with  a  large  income,  they  ultimately 
inflict  great  damage  on  the  purchasing  countries  because 
their  acquisition  diverts  the  funds  needed  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  frequently  even  for  survival.  Arms  purchases 
alarm  neighboring  countries  and  force  them  to  respond 
by  importing  or  producing  arms  of  their  own.  In  this  case 
the  machinery  of  actions  evoking  reactions  works  flaw¬ 
lessly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century  most  of  the 
states  in  the  world  are  involved  in  the  purchase,  sale,  and 
transfer  of  arms. 

We  cannot  deny  that  attempts  were  made  to  limit  the 
arms  trade,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  UN  Charter 
prohibits  the  delivery  of  arms  to  an  aggressor,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  organization  has  made  several 
decisions  on  embargoes  on  the  sale  of  arms  to  racist 
regimes.  There  have  been  several  attempts  to  restrict 
deliveries  of  certain  types  of  weapons  to  conflict  zones, 
but  they  have  not  produced  any  significant  results. 
World  arms  exports  in  1982-1986,  according  to  the  data 
of  the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI),  exceeded  160  billion  dollars,  and  70  percent  of 
these  arms  were  sent  to  developing  states.  According  to 
these  calculations,  the  NATO  countries  exported  58 
percent  of  the  total  (the  United  States  exported  34 
percent)  and  the  USSR  exported  around  31  percent.1 

Besides  this,  there  are  also  unregistered  or  secret  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  sale  and  re-export  of  arms.  This  is  the 
reason  for  significant  differences  in  calculations.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  various  estimates,  for  example,  American  exports 
in  1986  alone  ranged  from  14.9  billion  dollars  to  34 
billion.2 

Today,  at  the  end  of  the  1980’s,  the  situation  in  this 
sphere,  just  as  in  the  arms  race  as  a  whole,  has  reached 
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the  critical  point  and  could  go  out  of  control.  First  of  all, 
the  number  of  new  suppliers  and  the  number  of  secret 
deals  are  increasing  while  the  world  powers’  share  of  the 
arms  trade  is  decreasing  (the  United  States  and  USSR 
now  account  for  less  than  59  percent  of  all  shipments),3 
and  this  means  that  their  ability  to  influence  the  state  of 
affairs  is  also  decreasing. 

Second,  there  is  obvious  progress  in  the  military  industry 
in  developing  countries.  At  this  time  they  are  still  purchas¬ 
ing  most  of  their  weapons,  but  the  emphasis  is  being 
shifted  to  the  acquisition  of  technology  and  an  industrial 
base.  When  dozens  of  new  countries  begin  their  own 
military  production,  the  difficulty  of  closing  channels  for 
the  spread  of  the  arms  race  will  be  compounded  severely. 
Whereas  there  were  7  arms  producers  in  the  “Third 
World”  in  1970,  there  were  already  26  in  1986. 4 

Third,  the  destructive  potential  of  contemporary  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  is  increasing;  some  of  the  exported 
types  are  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads.  All  of 
this  could  have  unpredictable  consequences,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  intense  scientific  and  technical  revolution 
in  the  military  business  and  the  political  instability  of 
developing  countries. 

Furthermore,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  no 
country,  developed  or  developing,  can  solve  its  own  secu¬ 
rity  problems  by  acquiring  new  weapons.  This  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  where  the  huge 
arsenals  of  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  UAE,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Syria  have  consolidated  neither  their  own  security  nor  the 
security  of  the  entire  region.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
situation  in  Central  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  seats  of 
tension  here,  the  accumulated  mistrust  and  enmity,  and 
the  unresolved  territorial,  political,  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  are  impeding  disarmament. 

In  connection  with  this,  deliveries  of  weapons  to  the 
Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American  countries  are  often 
rationalized  by  the  assumption  that  conflicts  create  a 
demand  for  weapons  and  that  it  must  be  satisfied.  In  line 
with  this  reasoning,  as  soon  as  the  conflicts  are  resolved 
and  the  seats  of  tension  are  extinguished,  the  need  for 
arms  deliveries  will  disappear. 

The  advocates  of  this  approach,  however,  do  not  realize 
that  although  the  demand  for  weapons  is  sustained 
largely  by  ongoing  conflicts,  there  is  also  a  reciprocal, 
often  equally  important  connection.  Constant  shipments 
of  weapons  to  rival  states  fuel  the  enmity  between  them, 
urge  them  to  launch  military  operations,  and  increase 
their  duration  and  destructive  effects.  This  is  why  the 
political  settlement  of  conflicts,  negotiations,  and  the 
cessation  of  arms  shipments  should  take  place  simulta¬ 
neously,  supplementing  and  promoting  one  another. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  global  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  limiting  weapon  shipments  will  require  the 
efforts  of  the  entire  world  community,  and  not  just  of 
one  or  two  states.  The  arms  trade  is  multilateral,  and  this 


means  that  the  departure  of  the  leading  suppliers  from 
the  market  could  motivate  other  exporters  to  fill  this 
vacuum  or  stimulate  local  military  production.  The 
opponents  of  arms  trade  limitation  in  the  West  bring  up 
this  possibility  frequently,  commenting  that  only  multi¬ 
lateral  measures  can  be  effective,  and  since  the  prospects 
for  a  multilateral  agreement  of  this  kind  are  still  remote, 
the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  limiting  arms  shipments 
is  also  a  job  for  the  future. 

Although  the  USSR  and  United  States  have  reduced 
their  share  of  world  arms  shipments  and  although  their 
influence  in  the  arms  market  is  gradually  decreasing,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  underestimate  the  capabilities  of 
these  countries,  including  their  ability  to  set  an  example, 
and  the  impact  of  their  coordinated  actions. 

This  problem,  like  the  arms  race  as  a  whole,  was  engen¬ 
dered  largely  by  the  political  and  military  confrontation 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Today 
the  growth  of  the  arms  trade  is  an  objective  threat  to  all, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  eliminated,  the  first  step  could  be  taken 
by  the  great  powers  bearing  most  of  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  peace  in  the  world. 

Some  experience  has  already  been  accumulated  in  this 
area,  and  this  is  attested  to  by  the  Soviet-American  talks  on 
the  mutual  limitation  of  arms  shipments  in  1 977  and  1978. 
As  we  know,  the  primary  focus  of  these  talks  was  the 
limitation  of  shipments  of  military  equipment  and  weap¬ 
ons  to  the  developing  countries  and  the  definition  of  the 
politico-legal  and  military-technical  criteria  of  these 
limits.5  The  purpose  of  the  talks  was  not  a  search  for  ways 
of  concluding  some  kind  of  comprehensive  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment,  which  was  and  is  highly  unlikely,  but  the  institution 
of  limits  on  certain  types  of  deliveries  to  some  countries 
and  regions  and  the  elaboration  of  a  specific  code  of 
behavior  and  basic  principles  of  action  in  this  sphere.  The 
United  States  insisted  that  military-technical  characteris¬ 
tics  should  be  the  main  criterion  in  the  shipment  of 
weapons  instead  of  political  considerations.  It  also  wanted 
to  block  all  channels  for  the  delivery  of  weapons  to 
national  liberation  movements  and  to  exclude  the  Middle 
East  from  the  agreement.  The  USSR  was  striving  to  limit 
the  re-export  of  weapons  and  the  transfer  of  military 
technology.  Their  points  of  agreement  included  the  refusal 
to  deliver  weapons  to  an  aggressor  and  to  ship  the  most 
destructive  and  offensive  arms.  Gradually,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  right  wing,  the  United  States  took  a  tougher  line 
and  eventually  broke  off  the  talks  unilaterally  by  not 
attending  the  scheduled  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  1979, 
using  the  events  in  Eritrea,  where  Ethiopian  government 
troops  were  conducting  military  operations  against  the 
separatists  with  Soviet  weapons,  as  the  pretext. 

U.S.  Policy 

What  is  the  United  States’  current  position  on  this 
matter?  American  policy  on  the  arms  trade  has  under¬ 
gone  significant  changes  since  the  end  of  the  1970’s. 
President  Reagan  issued  a  special  directive  on  8  June 
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1981  to  eliminate  obstacles  in  American  exports  of 
weapons  for  the  purpose  of  “promoting  the  expansion 
and  development  of  the  defense  industry.”6  This 
objective  was  intended  to  increase  the  profitability  of 
the  U.S.  military  industry  because  arms  exports  could 
lower  overhead  costs. 

The  role  of  the  American  government  in  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  arms  and  military  equipment  also  changed. 
The  1976  arms  export  control  act  imposed  substantial 
restrictions.  In  particular,  it  set  a  ceiling  on  U.S.  arms 
sales  to  developing  countries  and  restricted  exports  of 
the  most  advanced  and  most  destructive  types  of  weap¬ 
ons.  The  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  human  rights  in 
the  recipient  country  was  also  taken  into  account. 
Reagan’s  first  term  in  office  from  1981  to  1984  was 
something  like  a  “liberal  era,”  in  which  suppliers  were 
allowed  to  make  their  own  decisions  on  what  they  would 
sell,  in  what  quantities,  and  to  whom  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  countries,  most  of  them  socialist,  and  some 
other  minor  restrictions).  Later,  in  1985,  the  increasing 
worries  about  leaks  of  advanced  technology  to  the  USSR 
and  other  socialist  countries  and  the  growing  fear  that 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  types  of  weapons  could  fall 
into  the  hands  of  terrorists  led  to  the  stricter  control  of 
arms  transfers  by  the  American  Government. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  economic  aspect  of  this 
matter,  political  considerations  always  played  the  main 
role  in  U.S.  arms  exports.  The  arms  trade  is  a  major 
element  of  American  foreign  policy  and  is  regarded  as  a 
means  of  influencing  and  pressuring  states,  attaching 
them  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  supporting  pro-Amer¬ 
ican  forces  and  groups. 

The  transfer  of  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
certain  states  into  one’s  own  orbit,  satisfying  the  ambi¬ 
tious  needs  of  their  leaders,  or  securing  internal  stability 
with  armed  force  has  advanced  the  military  to  the 
forefront  of  the  political  stage  in  many  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  interesting,  for  example,  that  American 
exports  of  weapons  to  Latin  America  peaked  in  the 
1 970’s,  when  the  military  establishment’s  position  on  the 
continent  was  strongest  and  when  juntas  governed  most 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Shipments  of  American 
weapons  did  much  to  strengthen  the  army’s  political 
position  on  this  continent.  As  Chilean  researcher  A. 
Varas  correctly  pointed  out,  the  merger  of  the  military- 
technocratic  elite  and  the  leading  corporations  manufac¬ 
turing  weapons  enhanced  the  autonomy  of  the  military 
in  the  developing  countries.8 

The  geographic  range  of  American  shipments  is  quite 
broad,  but  the  main  destination  since  the  1970’s  has 
been  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  where  the  leading 
recipients  are  Israel  (it  bought  3.6  billion  dollars  worth 
of  weapons  from  the  United  States  in  1988)  and  Egypt 
(2.7  billion  dollars’  worth  in  1988;  besides  this,  it  pur¬ 
chased  the  rights  to  assemble  the  M- 1 A 1  tank,  which  will 
cost  Egypt  another  2  billion  dollars).  Other  major  clients 
are  South  Korea  (3.3  billion  dollars  in  1988),  Pakistan, 


and  Taiwan.9  At  the  beginning  of  the  1980’s  the  leading 
importer  of  arms  from  the  United  States  was  Saudi 
Arabia  which  bought  American  weapons  worth  3 1  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  fiscal  years  1980-1986,  but  now  it  is  lower 
on  the  list  because  it  has  already  purchased  so  much  and 
because  oil  revenues  are  decreasing.  American  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  has  been  growing  in  recent  years  and 
could  reach  a  total  of  4.2  billion  dollars  for  the  last  6 
years.  Arms  shipments  have  included  several  F-l  6  planes 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons.  Stinger  missiles, 
and  radioelectronic  equipment.10  Washington  is  disre¬ 
garding  Islamabad’s  obvious  attempts  to  gain  access  to 
nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S.  administration  even  con¬ 
vinced  Congress  to  exclude  Pakistan  from  the  ban 
imposed  by  the  Symington  amendment  on  military  and 
economic  aid  to  countries  developing  nuclear  weapons 
of  their  own. 

Exports  of  American  weapons  to  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  appear  large  in  comparison  with  shipments 
to  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  but  one  significant  point  is 
that  purchases  of  arms  from  the  United  States  absorb  the 
lion’s  share  of  American  military  aid,  which  totaled  125 
million  dollars  to  El  Salvador,  79  million  to  Honduras, 
and  2  million  to  Costa  Rica  in  1986."  Besides  this, 
Honduras  plans  to  buy  F-l 6  planes,  which  could  make 
its  air  force  stronger  than  all  of  the  other  Central 
American  air  forces  combined. 

Exports  of  American  weapons  to  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  decreased  considerably.  In  1986  weapons 
worth  18  million  dollars  were  sold  to  Argentina,  55 
million  dollars’  worth  were  sold  to  Brazil,  and  negligible 
quantities  were  sold  to  other  states. 

In  any  case,  American  exports  of  military  equipment  to 
the  developing  countries  have  decreased  slightly  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  but  this  was  not  the  result  of  purposeful 
action  by  the  Reagan  administration  or  of  the  Third 
World’s  reluctance  to  buy  American  weapons.  The  main 
reason  for  the  smaller  purchases  of  conventional  arms  by 
these  countries  is  their  colossal  debt,  which  exceeded  a 
trillion  dollars  in  1986,  and  another  reason  is  the  declin¬ 
ing  price  of  oil,  which  perceptibly  limited  the  ability  of 
such  traditional  buyers  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  UAE. 
Competing  suppliers  from  such  countries  as  Brazil, 
Israel,  Singapore,  and  some  others  are  now  challenging 
the  United  States  more  openly.  Although  they  are  not 
superior  in  the  development  of  complex  high  technology 
items,  their  cheap  labor  gives  them  an  advantage  in  the 
production  of  simple  and  reliable  firearms  and  light 
planes  and  tanks  (Brazil’s  Enzes  and  Embraer  planes  and 
Urutu  and  Osorio  tanks.  South  Korea’s  handguns, 
Israel’s  machine  guns,  etc.).  Competition  is  also  more 
intense  between  American  and  West  European  suppliers, 
especially  French  and  English  firms. 

Some  factors  within  the  United  States  do  not  favor  the 
expansion  of  American  exports  either.  Above  all,  there 
are  the  exposures  connected  with  the  “Iran-contra’ 
affair.  They  helped  to  increase  public  and  congressional 
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concern  and  anxiety  because  they  showed  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  shipments  of  weapons  to  Iran  were  not  only  unprin¬ 
cipled  but  also,  in  the  final  analysis,  senseless. 

There  are  increasingly  strong  feelings  in  favor  of  arms 
trade  limitation  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  particular,  when 
Democratic  Senator  W.  Proxmire  was  commenting  on 
the  administration’s  actions,  he  said  that  the  simulta¬ 
neous  shipment  of  American  weapons  to  rivals — China 
and  Taiwan,  India  and  Pakistan,  and  Argentina  and 
Brazil — and  the  sale  of  weapons  to  Iran  are  “worse  than 
mere  stupidity,  incongruity,  or  hypocrisy — they  repre¬ 
sent  flagrant  ridicule  of  the  ideals  in  which  we 
believe.”12  The  “Iran-contra”  affair  proved,  in  addition 
to  everything  else,  that  the  Reagan  administration  had 
no  precise  criteria  to  judge  who  should  or  should  not  be 
sold  weapons  and  that  its  political  goals  and  means  were 
confused. 

Besides  this,  Reagan  administration  policy  on  arms 
exports  ceased  to  represent  an  effective  instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  to  many  Americans  and  became  a 
cheap  way  of  attaining  selfish  and  not  always  justified 
goals.  As  the  Tower  Commission  noted  after  it  had 
investigated  the  “Iran-contra”  affair,  “by  violating  the 
ban  on  sales  of  weapons  to  Iran,  the  United  States  is 
urging  other  countries  to  do  the  same.  Actions  of  this 
kind  could  change  the  balance  of  power  between  Iran 
and  Iraq  and  later  cause  difficulties  for  other  Persian 
Gulf  countries  and  hurt  Western  interests  in  this  zone.... 
These  actions  have  made  people  wonder  whether  they 
can  trust  U.S.  policy  statements.”13 

The  critical  view  of  the  arms  trade  also  stems  from  the 
fear  that  these  weapons,  particularly  in  such  forms  as 
highly  accurate  antiaircraft  missiles  or  components  for 
the  production  of  toxic  substances,  could  be  re-exported 
from  a  developing  country  to  terrorists.  The  leaders  of 
the  Western  countries  are  also  worried  about  the  possible 
proliferation  of  the  technology  for  the  production  of 
missiles  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons,  as  the  “big 
seven”  said  in  their  message  to  the  USSR. 

People  in  Washington  must  realize  the  threat  posed  to 
international  air  traffic  by,  for  example,  the  sale  of 
Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  to  the  Afghan  dushmans, 
who  shot  down  six  planes  with  civilians  on  board  just  in 
1987.  All  of  the  possible  negative  consequences  of  this 
move,  however,  did  not  keep  them  from  trying  to  attain 
specific,  quite  confined  political  goals.  This  line  of 
reasoning  is  typical  of  assessments  of  the  expediency  of 
transactions  by  the  United  States  and  other  suppliers. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  such  traditional  clients  as  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Jordan,  which  are  insisting  on  larger 
shipments  of  advanced  and  technically  complex  arms,  is 
seriously  impeding  the  limitation  of  American  exports  of 
weapons  to  the  developing  countries.  The  political  and 
economic  advantages  of  arms  exports  still  outweigh  the 
considerations  dictating  the  need  for  their  limitation. 


Therefore,  although  there  has  been  growing  anxiety  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Western  Europe  recently  in 
connection  with  the  expansion  of  the  arms  trade,  the 
appearance  of  new  producers  and  exporters,  the  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  of  the  equipment  sold,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  proliferation  of  the  most  dangerous  types  of 
weapons,  it  still  has  not  led  to  perceptible  changes  in 
policy.  In  fact,  projected  exports  for  1988  Oust  under  15 
billion  dollars)  exceed  last  year’s  figure  by  3.3  billion 
dollars.14 

Some  experts  and  politicians  in  the  developing  countries 
are  trying  to  shift  all  of  the  responsibility  for  the  arms 
trade  exclusively  to  the  developed  countries,  especially 
the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  USSR,  alleging  that 
they  are  forcing  an  arms  race  on  them.  For  example, 
Director  Subramaniam  of  the  Indian  Defense  Research 
Institute  remarked  that  military  and  political  leaders  in 
the  developing  countries  are  influenced  by  the  West  and 
concluded  that  blaming  these  countries  for  excessive 
purchases  of  arms  is  the  same  as  “prosecuting  the  users 
of  narcotic  drugs  instead  of  the  pushers.”  He  asks  what 
Iran  and  Iraq  would  have  done  without  shipments  of 
arms  from  outside.15 

If  we  must  accept  this  comparison,  however,  we  also 
have  to  admit  that  the  users  of  drugs  are  also  guilty  and 
are  not  mere  victims. 

Specialists  from  SIPRI  made  the  justifiable  observation 
that  “if  enough  recipient  countries  were  to  reduce  their 
military  expenditures,  a  move  now  being  considered  in 
Latin  America,  the  considerations  dictating  the  need  for 
the  limitation  of  production  might  have  a  stronger  effect 
on  producers  and  exporters.”16  Although  several  factors, 
mainly  of  an  economic  nature,  restrict  the  arms  imports 
of  developing  countries,  regional  conflicts  and  internal 
instability  are  the  nutritive  medium  in  which  militarism 
is  constantly  growing  stronger.  In  turn,  this  compounds 
their  difficulties,  slows  down  their  socioeconomic  devel¬ 
opment,  and  increases  their  foreign  debt.  As  Soviet 
researcher  I.  Ivanov  pointed  out,  when  the  arms  imports 
of  these  countries  represent  6-8  percent  of  their  GNP, 
the  development  process  is  halted,  but  the  decision  not 
to  import  weapons  would  increase  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  by  0.76  percent  and  reduce  their  total  foreign 
debt  by  20-30  percent.17 

The  USSR’s  Position 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly 
proposed  the  discussion  of  the  issue  of  arms  shipments 
for  the  purpose  of  their  limitation.  It  did  this  at  the  first 
special  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  disarma¬ 
ment  in  1978  and  in  the  Prague  declaration  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  states  of  5  January  1983. 

In  his  response  to  the  leaders  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  M.S. 
Gorbachev  expressed  our  country’s  opinion:  “We  share 
your  belief  that  the  sale  and  delivery  of  conventional 
weapons  are  a  dangerous  channel  for  the  spread  of  the 
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arms  race  to  various  parts  of  the  world  and  are  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  creation  of  seats  of  tension  and  conflict 
there....  The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of 
international  sales  and  deliveries  of  conventional  arms, 
the  resumption  of  the  corresponding  Soviet-American 
talks,  and  progress  in  these  talks.”18 

For  a  long  time  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  supported  the 
national  liberation  and  revolutionary  liberation  move¬ 
ments  but  also  tried  to  respond  to  each  U.S.  challenge  in 
the  Third  World,  which  involved  our  country  in  the  arms 
race  that  is  now  creeping  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Economic  considerations  gradually  began  to  play  an 
important  role.  All  of  this  led  to  a  situation  in  which 
vigorous  efforts  to  limit  arms  shipments  became  difficult 
even  for  the  USSR.  The  shipments  are  connected  with 
serious  economic  issues,  militapMechnical  collaboration 
with  allies  and  friendly  countries,  and  fidelity  to  earlier 
commitments. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  are  extremely  important 
considerations,  but  no  one  has  the  right  to  make  excep¬ 
tions  for  himself.  Past  experience,  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  new  thinking  require  all  exporters  to  base 
the  criteria  of  arms  shipments  and  the  development  of 
military-technical  collaboration  not  only  on  economic, 
political,  and  regional  factors  but  also  on  the  main 
objectives  of  arms  control  and  the  settlement  of  regional 
conflicts,  especially  now  that  the  experience  of  many 
states  has  demonstrated  that  if  arms  shipments  and 
military  aid  are  not  reinforced  by  broad-scale  economic 
cooperation  and  close  political  relationships,  they  can¬ 
not  represent  effective  and  long-term  means  of  influence. 
Because  of  the  complex  political  panorama  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  situation 
there,  they  can  cease  to  be  a  means  of  strengthening 
stability  and  sustaining  the  regional  balance  of  power 
and  quite  quickly  turn  into  a  disruptive  factor.  Further¬ 
more,  arms  shipments  and  military  aid  have  sometimes 
led  indirectly  to  the  involvement  of  our  country  in 
regional  conflicts. 

Besides  this,  the  foreign  currency  revenues  derived  from 
these  shipments  now  appear  increasingly  dubious:  The 
serious  economic  problems  of  several  of  the  countries 
engaged  in  military-technical  collaboration  with  the 
USSR  and  their  participation  in  regional  conflicts  are 
increasing  their  debts,  and  the  prospects  for  repayment 
are  extremely  uncertain. 

Some  of  the  specific  conditions  needed  for  more  active 
efforts  to  limit  the  arms  trade  and  weapon  shipments 
already  exist.  In  particular,  the  Soviet-American  agree¬ 
ments  of  1 977- 1 978,  the  vote  in  the  UN  Security  Council 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict,  and  the 
conclusion  of  agreements  on  arms  limitation  and  disar¬ 
mament  prove  that  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  can 
display  a  common  interest  in  the  resolution  of  problems 
connected  with  security  and  disarmament  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  can  begin  taking  action  on  specific  problems. 


Definite  potential  for  agreement  on  mutual  restrictions 
on  deliveries  of  some  weapons  systems  to  developing 
countries  (for  example,  ballistic  missiles  and  automatic 
firearms)  already  exists,  especially  now  that  several 
countries  are  unilaterally  adhering  to  limits  of  this  kind. 

As  the  second  special  session  of  the  UN  General  Assem¬ 
bly  on  disarmament  in  June  1988  proved,  the  number  of 
countries  alarmed  by  the  continuation  of  arms  ship¬ 
ments  and  by  the  appearance  of  new  and  increasingly 
dangerous  and  destructive  types  of  weapons  on  the 
market  is  increasing.  This  was  expressed  quite  clearly  in 
statements  by  representatives  of  Italy,  Colombia,  and 
Nigeria  at  the  special  session.19  Even  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  G.  Shultz  advocated  limits  on  deliveries  of  some 
types  of  weapons,  such  as  missiles  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons. 

As  for  the  USSR,  “the  Soviet  Union,”  as  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  E.A.  Shevardnadze  announced  at  the  special  ses¬ 
sion,  “wants  limits  on  sales  and  deliveries  of  conven¬ 
tional  arms.”20 

Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  find  points  of  USSR-U.S. 
convergence  in  the  matter  of  limits  on  arms  shipments, 
especially  with  regard  to  such  aspects  as  stricter  control 
over  transfers  (to  lessen  the  probability  of  re-export);  the 
decision  not  to  send  the  newest  and  most  technically 
advanced  weapons  to  the  developing  countries  and 
regions  where  these  weapons  do  not  exist;  the  mutual 
refusal  to  send  arms  to  countries  behaving  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  aggression  in  the  UN  Charter  and 
refusing  to  abide  by  UN  Security  Council  resolutions 
and  decisions  on  the  cessation  of  military  operations. 

Obviously,  not  all  initiatives  in  the  limitation  of  arms 
shipments  will  evoke  a  positive  or  favorable  response. 
Consultations  with  the  United  States  would  help  in 
defining  the  exact  nature  and  range  of  issues  to  be 
discussed,  discerning  the  changes  and  evolution  in  the 
American  position,  and  planning  possible  courses  of 
action  in  the  future.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  situation 
differs  from  the  situation  in  1977  and  1978,  and  prima¬ 
rily  because  the  remaining  differences  between  the 
Soviet  and  U.S.  approaches  to  regional  shipments  and 
politico-legal  aspects  of  arms  sales  could  be  balanced  by 
their  common  interest  in  setting  restrictions  on  military- 
technical  characteristics. 

We  must  strive  to  make  use  of  these  possibilities  because 
experience  has  shown  that  the  augmentation  of  arms 
shipments  and  military  presence  in  any  region  is  sense¬ 
less.  It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  weapons  which  were 
delivered  to  the  developing  countries  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years  did  not  bring  them  peace  but  probably  did  the 
opposite,  helping  to  escalate  tension. 

The  consideration  of  economic  benefits,  the  search  for 
unilateral  advantages,  the  desire  to  guarantee  one’s  own 
security  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  the  attempts  to 
supplant  one’s  own  competitors — all  of  these  factors 
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influencing  arms  trade  and  transfer  policy  are  contrary 
to  the  ideas  of  the  new  political  thinking  because  disar¬ 
mament  and  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
international  security  and  a  non-violent  world  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  solving  the  problem  of  the  arms 
trade. 
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Postwar  Peak  of  U.S.  Militarism”] 

[Text]  Three  cycles  of  mounting  militarism  are  distinct 
in  the  postwar  history1  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  first  two  are  known  as  the  “Korea”  and  “Vietnam” 
cycles.  The  third  could  be  called  the  “Reagan  cycle”  with 
complete  justification.  A  distinctive  feature  of  these 
cycles  is  that  military  expenditures  increased  and  repre¬ 
sented  a  larger  share  of  the  gross  national  product  during 
these  periods  in  history. 

The  first  postwar  peak  of  militarism  took  place  in  the 
1950’s,  at  the  end  of  the  Truman  administration  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  when  pro¬ 
portional  military  expenditures  in  the  American  GNP 
rose  from  4  to  14  percent  during  the  war  in  Korea  in 
1950-1953,  while  the  number  of  armed  forces  personnel 
rose  from  1.5  million  to  3.6  million,  with  around 
400,000  directly  involved  in  the  aggression.2 

After  the  Korean  War,  in  the  second  half  of  the  1950’s, 
U.S.  military  expenditures  and  the  number  of  armed 
forces  personnel  decreased  slightly  (proportional  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  in  the  GNP  decreased  from  14  to  only 
8  percent,  and  the  number  of  armed  forces  personnel 
decreased  from  3.6  million  to  2.5  million),3  but  the 
burden  of  militarism  in  the  country  was  twice  as  heavy  as 
in  the  “pre-Korea”  years.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Wash¬ 
ington  announced  the  extremely  dangerous  and  provoc¬ 
ative  strategy  of  “massive  retaliation.”  Banking  on  its 
overwhelming  nuclear  superiority  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  began  the  dramatic  buildup  of  nuclear 
potential  and  the  stepped-up  deployment  of  strategic  and 
operational-tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

The  second  postwar  peak  of  militarism  took  place  in  the 
1960’s,  at  the  time  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin¬ 
istrations  and  particularly  at  the  height  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  1968,  when  proportional  military  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  GNP  rose  from  8  to  10  percent  and  the 
number  of  armed  forces  personnel  rose  again  from  2.5 
million  to  3.6  million,  with  almost  600,000  of  them 
Fighting  the  aggressive  war  in  Southeast  Asia.4 
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At  that  time  U.S.  policy  on  armed  forces  construction 
was  influenced  by  the  replacement  of  “massive  retalia¬ 
tion”  with  the  politico-military  strategy  of  “flexible 
response,”  based  on  the  idea  of  strategic  nuclear  superi¬ 
ority  (but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  in  the  1950’s)  and  the 
training  of  general-purpose  forces  to  fight  two  and  a 
half  wars”  (with  the  USSR  in  Europe,  with  the  PRC  in 
Asia,  and  “half  a  war”  somewhere  else— in  Vietnam,  as 
it  turned  out). 

In  the  1 970’s,  during  the  years  of  the  Republican  Nixon 
and  Ford  administrations  and  the  Democratic  Carter 
administration,  U.S.  military  policy  was  complex, 
ambiguous,  and  contradictory,  but  it  was  of  a  more 
positive  nature  in  general  and  was  based  on  the  politico- 
military  strategy  of  “realistic  deterrence”  for  the  United 
States  and  the  strategy  of  “flexible  response”  for  NATO, 
including  the  United  States.  The  basic  concepts  of  the 
strategy  of  “realistic  deterrence”  were  “strategic  nuclear 
sufficiency”  and  the  training  of  general-purpose  forces 
for  “one  and  a  half  wars”  (a  big  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  small  war  with  another  adversary). 

Under  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  the  development  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  was  marked  until  1975  by  the 
reduction  of  armed  forces  personnel  (by  around  40 
percent)  and  of  the  defense  budget  (around  30  percent  in 
comparable  prices).  The  main  reasons  for  these  reduc¬ 
tions,  which  primarily  affected  general-purpose  forces, 
were  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  other  countries  in  Indochina,  the  new  PRC  foreign 
policy  line,  which  seemed  agreeable  to  U.S.  ruling  cir¬ 
cles,  the  larger  contribution  of  the  United  States’  West 
European  allies  and  Japan  to  the  overall  military  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  leading  capitalist  countries,  and  the  strong 
anti-war  feelings  and  demonstrations  within  the  country. 

In  1975  the  Ford  administration  cited  the  defeat  of  the 
puppet  regime  in  Saigon,  the  successes  of  national  liber¬ 
ation  movements  in  several  African  countries,  and  the 
supposedly  mounting  “Soviet  military  threat”  as  reasons 
to  build  up  U.S.  military  potential  in  two  ways:  by 
increasing  the  defense  budget  by  5-6  percent  a  year  with 
adjustments  for  inflation  and  by  increasing  the  number 
of  Army  divisions  and  Air  Force  wings  by  around  20 
percent,  but  without  an  increase  in  total  armed  forces 
personnel.  Ford’s  first  intention  was  realized  only  in  part 
(the  real  rate  of  increase  in  the  defense  budget  in  1975- 
1976  was  around  2  percent  a  year  because  of  congres¬ 
sional  cuts  and  a  higher  rate  of  inflation  than  antici¬ 
pated),  but  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  second  plan 
almost  in  its  entirety. 

When  Carter  took  office  in  1977  after  promising  during 
the  campaign  to  cut  projected  Republican  military 
expenditures  by  5-7  billion  dollars,  he  reduced  the 
defense  budget  for  FY  1978  slightly  and  set  an  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  3  percent  (with  adjustments  for 
inflation)  in  the  defense  budgets  of  the  United  States  and 
its  NATO  allies  in  the  next  5  years.  American  military 
expenditures  grew  without  any  increase  in  armed  forces 


personnel  and  even  with  a  slight  decrease  in  their  num¬ 
ber,  but  the  number  of  workers  and  employees  in  the 
defense  industry  began  to  rise.  In  the  draft  defense 
budget  for  FY  198 1 ,  the  Carter  administration  planned  a 
real  increase  of  5-6  percent  in  military  expenditures, 
citing  the  events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  as  the  reason 
and  using  most  of  the  extra  funds  for  the  creation  of  the 
interventionist  “rapid  deployment  force,”  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  operations  in  Southwest  Asia.  In  other  words, 
another  potential  theater  of  military  operations  made  its 
appearance  in  U.S.  politico-military  strategy,  and  the 
concept  of  “one  and  a  half  wars”  began  to  turn  into  the 
concept  of  “one  and  two-thirds  wars.”  As  a  result,  the 
real  increase  in  U.S.  military  spending  in  the  second  half 
of  the  1970’s  was  around  15  percent. 

If  we  must  evaluate  U.S.  military  policy  as  a  whole 
during  the  years  of  the  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  admin¬ 
istrations  and  take  a  look,  now  in  retrospect,  at  the 
change  in  the  degree  of  militarization  in  the  1970’s,  we 
can  say  that  U.S.  military  spending  as  a  whole  (in 
comparison  with  1 969)  decreased  by  around  1 5  percent 
in  comparable  prices  and  the  number  of  armed  forces 
personnel  decreased  by  more  than  40  percent.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade  proportional  military  expenditures  in  the 
GNP  had  been  reduced  by  half— from  10  to  5  percent — 
and  the  number  of  armed  forces  personnel  had  been 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  1.5— from  3.6  million  to  2 
million.5 

The  third  postwar  peak  of  militarism  in  the  United 
States — and  it  is  significant  that  it  was  not  connected 
with  factors  comparable  to  the  wars  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam— began  at  the  start  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  1980’s,  when  the  rate  of  increase  in  American 
military  spending  was  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1970’s  and  when— and  this  is  partic¬ 
ularly  important— proportional  military  expenditures  in 
the  GNP  began  to  increase.  By  the  end  of  the  current 
decade  U.S.  military  expenditures  were  to  reach  400 
billion  dollars  a  year  or  more,  and  their  share  of  the  GNP 
was  to  be  7.5  percent.  In  other  words,  the  degree  of 
militarization  was  to  rise  1.5-  fold  (it  rose  by  25  percent 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam). 

The  Reagan  administration’s  basic  views  on  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  policy  were  formulated  during  the  future  president’s 
race  for  the  White  House.  His  campaign  was  of  a 
distinctly  militaristic  nature.  The  presidential  candidate 
and  his  supporters  used  every  opportunity  to  criticize  the 
Carter  administration  for  its  alleged  insufficient  efforts 
to  build  up  U.S.  military  strength,  for  its  indecision  and 
inconsistency  in  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  foreign 
policy  instrument,  and  for  its  part  in  weakening  NATO 
and  diminishing  the  United  States’  leading  role  in  the 
bloc. 

Reagan’s  campaign  program  and  its  politico-military 
aspects  were  officially  formulated  in  the  Republican 
Party  platform  approved  at  the  party  convention  in  July 
1980.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  1960’s  that 
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the  achievement  of  military  superiority  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  declared  as  an  actual  goal.  To  this  end,  a 
dramatic  increase  in  military  spending  and  the  quicker 
completion  of  programs  for  the  buildup  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  general-purpose  forces  were  planned. 

At  the  beginning  of  1981  the  Pentagon’s  projected  mili¬ 
tary  budget  for  fiscal  years  1981-1982  was  increased  by 
5.8  billion  dollars,  and  military  expenditures  for  fiscal 
years  for  1981-1986  were  to  exceed  the  Carter  adminis¬ 
tration’s  last  military  program  by  118  billion  dollars. 
Whereas  the  Carter  administration  had  planned  to  spend 
293  billion  dollars  (or  5.9  percent  of  the  GNP)  on 
defense  in  FY  1986,  the  Reagan  administration 
increased  the  sum  to  336  billion,  or  7  percent  of  the 
GNP.6 

President  Reagan  announced  his  program  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  in  October  1981  in  the 
White  House.7  Blaming  the  previous  administration  for 
the  “insufficient”  American  efforts  in  this  area,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  so-called  “window  of  vulnerability” 
had  supposedly  been  opened,  Reagan  announced  a 
“comprehensive  plan  for  the  reinforcement  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  strategic  triad — land-based  ICBM’s, 
SLBM’s,  and  strategic  bombers.”  The  program  consisted 
of  five  points. 

1.  The  construction  and  deployment  of  100  strategic 
B-1B  bombers  as  quickly  as  possible;  the  continued 
equipping  of  existing  heavy  bombers  with  long-range 
cruise  missiles;  the  development  of  fundamentally  new 
strategic  bombers  almost  indiscernible  to  radar  and  their 
deployment  in  the  1990’s. 

2.  The  reinforcement  and  augmentation  of  sea-based  stra¬ 
tegic  forces:  the  continuation  of  the  stepped-up  construc¬ 
tion  of  submarines  to  carry  Trident  missiles,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  heavier  and  more  accurate  Trident  II  SLBM’s,  and 
the  deployment  of  nuclear  cruise  missiles  on  some  existing 
multipurpose  submarines  and  surface  ships. 

3.  The  completion  of  the  work  on  the  new  MX  intercon¬ 
tinental  ballistic  missile  (the  “Peacekeeper”),  but  the 
renunciation  of  its  too  costly  mobile  land-based  variant 
in  4,600  blast-resistant  shelters;  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  MX  ICBM’s  to  be  deployed  in  the  future  from 
200  to  100  and  the  deployment  of  part  of  them  in 
existing  silos  for  Minuteman  missiles  after  securing  their 
heightened  blast-resistance. 

4.  The  modernization  of  the  command  and  control 
systems  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  their  survivability  and  effectiveness. 

5.  The  improvement  of  the  strategic  defense  system: 
broader  cooperation  with  Canada  in  the  modernization 
of  North  American  air  defense;  the  continuation  of  the 
work  on  BMD  systems,  especially  for  the  protection  of 
the  increasingly  vulnerable  land-based  ICBM’s;  an 
increase  in  allocations  for  civil  defense. 


As  a  result  of  this  program,  the  number  of  American 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  which  could  “survive  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States”  was  to  be  doubled 
in  the  1990’s.  Another  goal  was  guaranteed  communica¬ 
tion  with  strategic  forces  during  an  attack,  immediately 
following  the  attack,  and,  if  necessary,  for  a  long  time 
afterward. 

Reagan  was  in  office  less  than  a  year  when  he  approved 
the  secret  plan  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  would 
“prevail”  in  a  protracted  nuclear  war.  This  plan,  which 
was  set  forth  in  a  special  document,  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  it  was  possible  to  win  a  global  nuclear  war.  His 
program  for  the  buildup  of  strategic  nuclear  arms  was 
designed  to  attain  this  goal. 

Therefore,  even  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  proved  that  it  intended  to  turn  the  clock  backward, 
achieve  strategic  superiority  to  the  USSR,  and  dictate  its 
own  policy  to  the  world  from  a  position  of  strength.  After 
encountering  real  socioeconomic  difficulties  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  federal  budgets,  the  growth  of  budget  deficits  and 
the  federal  debt,  opposition  in  Congress,  the  struggle  of 
American  workers  for  their  economic  and  social  rights, 
and  the  Soviet  peace  initiatives,  however,  Reagan  had  to 
lower  the  growth  rate  of  military  spending  slightly  as 
early  as  summer  and  fall  1981. 

In  1 983  an  event  took  place  in  the  United  States  and  made 
changes  of  fundamental  importance  in  U.S.  politico-mili¬ 
tary  strategy,  military  policy,  and  military  programs.  On 
23  March  President  Reagan  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
proposed  the  development  of  an  ABM  system  with  space- 
based  elements,  which  threatened  to  destabilize  the  strate¬ 
gic  situation  and  led  to  the  dramatic  growth  of  Pentagon 
allocations  for  ABM  research  and  development. 

If  we  try  to  evaluate  the  augmentation  of  defense  bud¬ 
gets,  armed  forces,  and  arms  during  the  first  7  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration  in  the  most  general  terms,  we 
derive  the  following  information. 

In  1980-1987  the  total  number  of  strategic  delivery 
vehicles  for  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  (ICBM’s,  SLBM’s,  and 
heavy  bombers)  increased  from  1,784  to  1,820.  This 
included  the  addition  of  27  Peacekeeper  ICBM’s,  192 
Trident  I  SLBM’s,  and  58  B-1B  bombers  and  the  scrap¬ 
ping  of  52  Titan  II  ICBM’s,  27  Minuteman  ICBM’s,  80 
Polaris  SLBM’s,  and  75  B-52D  bombers.  The  number  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  with  guaranteed  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  rose  almost  1.5-fold,  from  around  9,000  to  13,000, 
through  the  addition  of  new  MIRV’ed  ICBM’s  and 
SLBM’s  and  the  equipping  of  heavy  bombers  with  stra¬ 
tegic  cruise  missiles.8 

The  main  change  the  Reagan  administration  made  in 
general-purpose  forces  during  this  period  was  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  number  of  regular  army  divisions  from 
16  to  18  and  reserve  divisions  from  8  to  10.  The  United 
States  deployed  108  Pershing  II  intermediate-range  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  (in  place  of  Pershing  I  missiles)  and  128 
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cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe.  The  number  of  planes 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  and  naval  operational-  tactical  aviation 
rose  by  around  1 0  percent  (from  1 ,608  to  1,812  and  from 
696  to  752  respectively),  and  the  number  of  U.S.  naval 
ships  rose  by  around  20  percent  (from  479  to  569).  The 
combat  capabilities  of  the  “rapid  deployment  force”  and 
special  forces  and  also  of  airborne  and  naval  vehicles  for 
the  strategic  transfer  of  U.S.  armed  forces  to  remote 
theaters  of  possible  military  operations  increased  sub¬ 
stantially. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  answer  the  question  of  what 
particularly  politico-military  strategy  governed  the 
development  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  1980’s.  It  is 
clear  that  the  strategy  called  “flexible  response”  was  the 
guiding  factor  for  NATO  as  a  whole,  but  the  American 
“flexible  response”  of  the  1960’s  included  the  concept  of 
“strategic  nuclear  superiority”  (triple  or  quadruple)  and 
the  training  of  general-purpose  forces  to  fight  “two  and  a 
half  wars”  (including  one  big  war  with  the  PRC),  while 
NATO’s  “flexible  response”  of  the  1980’s  (at  a  time  of 
strategic  nuclear  parity)  has  presupposed  the  training  of 
the  bloc’s  general-purpose  forces  only  for  one  big  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  two  or  three  “small  wars” 
with  other  potential  adversaries. 

The  strategy  of  “realistic  deterrence”  was  officially 
announced  in  the  United  States  in  the  1970’s.  It  substi¬ 
tuted  the  concept  of  “strategic  nuclear  sufficiency”  for 
the  concept  of  “strategic  nuclear  superiority”  and  the 
concept  of  “one  and  a  half  wars”  for  the  concept  of  “two 
and  a  half  wars.”  At  the  end  of  the  Carter  administration 
another  potential  theater  of  military  operations  for  a 
“small”  war — Southwest  Asia — made  its  appearance  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy  doctrine  and  politico-military  strat¬ 
egy,  and  the  concept  of  “one  and  a  half  wars”  turned  into 
a  concept  which  could  be  called  the  concept  of  “one  and 
two-thirds  wars.” 

In  his  speeches,  C.  Weinberger  refused  to  stipulate  the 
exact  number  of  wars  for  which  American  general- 
purpose  forces  were  to  be  trained,  calling  this  a  “mech¬ 
anistic  approach.”  He  was  the  one,  however,  who  came 
out  with  the  idea  of  the  global  “geographic  escalation”  of 
a  local  conflict  with  the  USSR  and  its  allies  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  theaters  of  military  operations  and 
the  concept  of  aggressiveness  and  preparedness  for  a 
protracted  non-nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
essence,  however,  he  was  adhering  to  the  same  concept 
of  “one  and  two-  thirds  wars,”  implying  preparations  for 
“one  big  war”  with  the  USSR  and  its  allies  in  Europe  and 
two  or  perhaps  even  three  “small  wars”  with  the  USSR 
and  its  allies  in,  for  instance,  East  and  Southwest  Asia 
and  also  in  Latin  America. 

In  general,  the  Reagan  administration’s  politico-military 
strategy,  which  is  commonly  called  the  strategy  of 
“direct  confrontation”  in  Soviet  literature,  is  actually 
closer  to  the  “realistic  deterrence”  of  the  1970’s  than  to 
the  “flexible  response”  of  the  1960’s,  although  NATO  is 
still  adhering  to  the  strategy  of  “flexible  response.”  It 


differs  from  “realistic  deterrence”  because  the  concept 
of  “strategic  nuclear  sufficiency”  (implying  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  some  superiority  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons) 
objectively  became  the  concept  of  “strategic  nuclear 
parity,”  and  the  training  of  general-purpose  forces  for 
“one  and  a  half  wars”  has  been  replaced  by  preparations 
for  “one  and  three-fourths  wars.” 

Real  U.S.  military  expenditures  in  current  prices  rose 
from  154  billion  dollars  in  FY  1981  to  274  billion  in  FY 
1987,  their  share  of  the  GNP  rose  from  5.2  to  6.2 
percent,  and  the  percentage  of  the  labor  force  employed 
in  the  military  and  military-industrial  sector  rose  from 
4.7  to  5.5  percent.  The  number  of  regular  armed  forces 
personnel  increased  from  2.05  million  to  2.17  million, 
the  number  of  reserve  personnel  rose  from  870,000  to 
1.16  million,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  rose  from 
920,000  to  1.04  million,  and  the  number  of  American 
servicemen  stationed  abroad  increased  from  400,000  to 
520, 000.9 

These  are  the  general  indicators  of  the  third  postwar 
surge  of  militarism  in  the  United  States,  marked  by  an 
increase  not  only  in  real  military  expenditures  (they  also 
increased  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  decade)  but  also, 
and  this  is  particularly  important,  in  their  share  of  the 
GNP,  and  also  in  the  number  of  armed  forces  personnel 
and  the  rate  of  arms  renewal.  Between  1 98 1  and  1 986  the 
Pentagon’s  actual  military  expenditures  rose  from  190 
billion  dollars  to  266  billion  in  FY  1986  prices,  and  their 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  was  almost  5  percent. 
The  U.S.  military  policy  line  became  more  aggressive  in 
so-  called  “low  intensity”  conflicts  (Lebanon,  Grenada, 
Nicaragua,  Afghanistan,  the  Persian  Gulf,  etc.). 

When  we  assess  the  scales  and  nature  of  the  Reagan  surge 
of  militarism,  we  are  struck  by  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion’s  attempts,  especially  in  its  initial  stages,  to  imply 
that  the  United  States  had  virtually  unlimited  financial, 
material,  scientific,  and  technical  capabilities,  which 
Washington  hoped  would  secure  U.S.  military  superior¬ 
ity,  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  increase  its  defense  spend¬ 
ing  considerably,  complicate  its  socioeconomic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  escalate  the  arms  race. 

The  foreign  and  military  policy  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980’s  was  so 
expansionist,  aggressive,  and  anti-  Soviet  that  in  1982 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  demanded  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  army  divisions  from  17  to  23,  of  Marine 
divisions  from  3  to  4,  of  carrier  task  forces  from  1 5  to  24, 
of  air  wings  of  operational-  tactical  aircraft  from  27  to 
44,  and  of  heavy  transport  planes  from  348  to  1,308  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  This  would  have  required  the 
addition  of  at  least  another  750  billion  dollars  to 
Reagan’s  military  program  requests  of  1.6  trillion  dollars 
for  fiscal  years  1982-  1986. 10 

The  implementation  of  Reagan  administration  policy, 
however,  was  impeded  by  at  least  two  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles. 
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The  first  was  the  limited  possibility  of  federal  cuts  in 
social  programs  and  increased  military  spending  in  the 
domestic  political  atmosphere  of  the  1980’s  in  the 
United  States.  The  federal  debt  of  more  than  2  trillion 
dollars,  the  federal  budget  deficit  of  more  than  200 
billion,  and  the  law  Congress  passed  on  the  elimination 
of  the  deficit  by  the  end  of  the  decade  represented 
serious  restrictions  on  the  further  militarization  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  the  armed  forces  buildup  and 
rate  of  increase  in  proportional  military  expenditures  in 
the  GNP  in  the  last  7  years  have  been  no  more  than  half 
as  great  as  those  announced  at  the  start  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  second  obstacle  is  the  logical  and  peaceful  foreign 
and  military  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countries,  aimed  at  solving  the  problems  of  the 
limitation  and  radical  reduction  of  nuclear  and  conven¬ 
tional  arms  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  suffi¬ 
ciency,  equality,  and  equivalent  security.  The  Soviet 
program  for  the  complete  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  on  earth  by  the  year  2000,  the  fundamentals  of 
a  comprehensive  system  of  international  security  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  27th  CPSU  Congress,  the  new  political 
thinking,  the  Soviet-American  summit  meetings  in 
Geneva  and  Reykjavik,  the  signing  of  the  INF  Treaty  in 
Washington,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Soviet-  Amer¬ 
ican  dialogue  and  consolidation  of  earlier  agreements  at 
the  meeting  in  Moscow  provide  reason  to  anticipate 
positive  results. 

Given  this  turn  of  events,  proportional  military  expen¬ 
ditures  in  the  American  GNP  will  not  rise  to  the  7.5 
percent  planned  by  the  Pentagon,  but  could  decrease  to, 
for  instance,  the  level  of  the  end  of  the  last  decade — i.e., 
to  5  percent.  By  the  same  token,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
also  increase  the  share  of  its  resources  used  for  the 
acceleration  of  economic  development  and  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  public  well-being.  This  would  not  hurt  anyone’s 
security  and  would  benefit  the  people  of  both  countries 
and  people  of  goodwill  throughout  the  world. 

The  data  cited  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Reagan 
administration’s  second  secretary  of  defense,  Frank  Car- 
lucci,  confirmed  the  abovementioned  tendency  toward 
reduction  in  real  military  expenditures  and  their  share  of 
the  GNP.  This  report  was  submitted  to  Congress  in 
February  1988  and  said  that  a  real  decrease  in  the 
Pentagon  budget  began  in  1987  (296  billion  dollars  in 
FY  1987,  287  billion  in  1988,  and  286  billion  in  1989,  in 
1989  prices).  There  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
proportional  military  expenditures  in  the  GNP:  6.2 
percent  in  FY  1987,  5.9  percent  in  1988,  and  5.7  percent 
in  1989. 1 1 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  announcement  that  the 
slight  reduction  of  the  defense  budget  would  not  affect 
programs  for  the  development  of  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
including  the  SDI  program,  but  would  only  transfer 
some  general-purpose  forces  to  the  combat  reserve:  two 
air  wings  of  operational-tactical  aviation  and  one  wing  of 


carrier  aviation,  as  well  as  one  army  brigade,  but  all  of 
this  will  be  done  after  1989.  As  for  strategic  forces,  the 
number  of  strategic  delivery  systems  has  risen  from 
1,820  to  1,964  since  1987,  including  an  increase  from  27 
to  50  in  the  case  of  the  Peacekeeper  ICBM’s  and  from  58 
to  90  in  the  case  of  the  B-l  B  bombers.  Allocations  for  the 
SDI  program  totaled  3.3  billion  dollars  in  FY  1987  and 
3.6  billion  in  1988  and  the  projection  for  FY  1989  is  4.5 
billion  dollars.12 

All  of  this  testifies  that  priority  is  now  being  assigned  to 
efforts  to  implement  the  agreements  on  the  reduction  of 
U.S.  and  USSR  strategic  offensive  arms  by  50  percent 
and  to  promote  the  quicker  drafting  of  a  mandate  and 
quicker  commencement  of  talks  between  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  on  the  reduction  of  armed  forces 
and  conventional  arms  in  Europe  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Urals. 

There  is  also  something  else.  The  military  potential  and 
level  of  military  preparations  of  a  country  like  the 
United  States  cannot  be  underestimated,  but  it  is  just  as 
harmful  to  overestimate  them,  as  was  frequently  done 
during  the  period  of  stagnation  and  is  still  being  done  to 
a  certain  extent  today.  The  negative  implications  of 
overestimation  are  self-evident:  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
publicizing  exactly  what  reactionary  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  their  military-industrial  complex  are 
also  taking  every  opportunity  to  publicize — their  posi¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  allegedly  unlimited  economic  capa¬ 
bilities;  on  the  other,  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 
involved  in  an  excessive  arms  race,  thereby  complicating 
the  attainment  of  our  own  most  important  socioeco¬ 
nomic  objectives. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  inclined  to  overestimate  U.S. 
military  programs  until  recently,  and  our  propaganda 
made  its  “contribution”  to  the  assumption  of  “strong 
American  trump  cards”  in  disarmament  talks.  By  striv¬ 
ing  for  symmetrical  responses,  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
becoming  increasingly  involved  in  the  arms  race. 

The  need  to  augment  political  means  of  safeguarding 
security  was  underscored  at  the  applied  science  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  “The 
19th  All-Union  CPSU  Conference:  Foreign  Policy  and 
Diplomacy”  in  Moscow  on  25-27  July  1988.  The  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  19th  All-Union  Party  Conference  on  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutionally  secured  mechanism 
for  the  discussion  and  approval  of  major  foreign  policy 
decisions  suggest  the  need  for  the  kind  of  legislative 
procedure  in  which  all  military  and  military-industrial 
agencies  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  superior,  publicly 
elected  officials.  This  would  apply  to  decisions  on  the  use 
of  military  force  outside  the  country,  plans  for  defense 
construction,  and  public  access  to  military  budget  infor¬ 
mation. 

This  kind  of  mechanism  would  aid  in  more  accurate 
assessments  of  the  international  politico-military  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  elaboration  of  the  optimal  military  and 
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foreign  policy  for  our  country  in  line  with  the  principles 
of  the  defensive  military  doctrine  and  the  reasonable 
sufficiency  of  armed  forces  and  arms. 


Footnotes 


1.  In  the  1930’s,  before  the  start  of  World  War  II,  U.S. 
military  expenditures  did  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
GNP  and  the  number  of  armed  forces  personnel  was  just 
over  300,000.  At  the  height  of  World  War  II  propor¬ 
tional  U.S.  military  expenditures  rose  to  45  percent  of 
the  GNP  and  the  number  of  armed  forces  personnel 
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[Text]  In  the  current  decade  the  U.S.  administration 
hoped  to  strengthen  the  national  financial  system  by 
surmounting  its  inherited  problems  of  inflation  and 
monetary  instability  and  to  create  favorable  conditions 
for  the  intensification  of  capital  formation  and  accumu¬ 
lation  on  this  basis.  This  was  supposed  to  promote  the 
restructuring  of  the  economy  and  the  enhancement  of 
international  competitive  potential. 

The  main  method  of  implementing  this  plan  consisted  in 
influencing  the  dynamics  of  credit  and  other  financial 
assets  in  the  process  of  social  reproduction.  Changing  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  financial  resources  or  influencing 
the  “rules  of  play”  in  their  profitable  use  were  the  main 
objectives  of  the  government  agencies  regulating  U.S. 
economic  affairs.  The  federal  budget  is  the  principal 
policy  instrument  of  government  regulation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  successes  and  failures  of  budget  policy  can 
be  judged  only  with  a  view  to  the  degree  to  which 
measures  in  this  area  have  contributed  to  the  resolution 
of  the  most  “volatile”  problems  in  the  economy. 

Evolution  of  Budget  Policy 

The  scales  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  government 
budget  make  it  an  important  macroeconomic  factor  of 
social  reproduction.  The  income  and  expenditure  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  U.S.  federal  budget  largely  determine  the 
specific  conditions  for  the  advancement  of  monetary 
capital  and  its  transformation  into  productive  forms. 
The  budgetary  redistribution  of  financial  resources 
serves  as  a  strong  instrument  of  pressure  on  all  financial 
patterns  in  the  economy. 

The  diversified  network  of  financial  relations  in  the 
economy,  mediated  by  the  movement  of  monetary  and 
other  liquid  assets  during  the  course  of  social  reproduc¬ 
tion,  constitutes  the  financial  system  of  the  economic 
machinery  of  contemporary  state-monopolist  capital¬ 
ism.  The  federal  budget  and  the  instruments  of  monetary 
regulation  controlled  by  the  central  bank  create  institu¬ 
tionalized  opportunities  for  the  government’s 
“involvement”  in  the  dynamics  of  financial  resources. 

Throughout  the  1980’s  federal  budget  expenditures 
steadily  represented  around  23  percent  of  the  GNP  while 
collected  revenues  represented  around  19  percent  (see 
Table  1)  [table  not  reproduced].  Therefore,  the  propor¬ 
tion  accounted  for  by  government  expenditures  in  the 
GNP  was  higher  than  in  the  previous  decade.  In  general, 
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the  expenditures  of  the  combined  budget  of  agencies  at 
all  levels  of  government — federal,  state,  and  local — 
amounted  to  37  percent  of  the  GNP.1 

The  data  on  the  budget’s  share  of  gross  national  income 
are  not  of  fundamental  importance  in  themselves  (this 
figure  is  much  lower  in  the  United  States  than,  for 
instance,  in  Western  Europe).  What  is  important  is  the 
steady  participation  of  the  governmental  subsystem  of 
the  economic  mechanism  in  the  determination  of  the 
directions  of  financial  flows  in  the  economy  for  many 
years.  The  government  budget  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  financial  system  of  the  economic  machinery 
of  U.S.  state-monopolist  capitalism.  It  was  precisely  in 
the  sphere  of  financial  relations  that  government  regula¬ 
tion  began  to  converge  daily  with  private  monopolist 
practices.  They  are  merging  and  converging  through  a 
network  of  financial  ties,  transactions,  contracts,  and  tax 
payments. 

In  an  attempt  to  expand  the  influence  of  private  monop¬ 
olist  market  forces  on  the  distribution  of  financial 
resources,  the  Reagan  administration  announced  its  goal 
of  reducing  the  budgetary  redistribution  of  gross  income 
through  the  channels  of  the  system.  It  hoped  to  reduce 
proportional  federal  expenditures  to  around  1 9  percent 
of  the  GNP.  The  proportion  accounted  for  by  taxes  was 
to  be  stabilized  by  diminishing  the  progressive  nature  of 
taxation.  In  this  way  it  hoped  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  on  a  relatively  low  level. 

This  objective  was  part  of  the  conservative  economic 
program  of  “Reaganomics.”2  These  new  budget  policy 
goals,  however,  were  easier  to  declare  than  to  attain.  The 
federal  budgetary  mechanism  built  into  the  U.S.  finan¬ 
cial  system  has  a  strong  force  of  inertia.  The  nation’s 
economic  organism  had  “adapted”  to  the  specific  pat¬ 
terns  and  volumes  of  financial  flows  directed  through  the 
budget.  Any  radical  change  in  the  size  or  composition  of 
these  would  cause  feverish  socioeconomic  symptoms. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  budget  policy  took  on  a  paradoxical 
nature:  On  the  one  hand,  the  budgetary  redistribution  of 
financial  resources  in  unchanging  proportions  ceased  to 
be  a  genuine  regulator  because  it  turned  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  element  of  the  financial  system;  on  the  other, 
attempts  to  activate  budget  regulation  by  reordering  the 
priorities  of  federal  allocations  and  conducting  tax 
reform  were  blocked  by  conflicts  between  “interested 
parties.”  These  conflicts  were  reflected  in  clashes 
between  the  administration  and  various  groups  in  Con¬ 
gress.  In  recent  years  disputes  over  the  budget  have 
frequently  turned  into  genuine  confrontations,  and  the 
necessary  long-term  consensus  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  has  been  replaced  by  temporary 
compromises. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  see  a  firm  line  and  complete  plan 
in  the  budget  policy,  and  even  in  the  entire  economic 
policy,  of  the  Reagan  administration.  We  could  be 
amused  by  this  along  with  the  American  journalist  who 


said  that  “history  has  demonstrated  that  Ronald  Reagan 
collected  economic  recommendations  like  a  person  fill¬ 
ing  his  plate  at  a  buffet  dinner:  He  took  a  little  tax  cut 
from  here,  added  a  few  monetary  restrictions  from  there, 
helped  himself  to  a  large  slice  of  deficit  financing,  and 
topped  it  all  off  with  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  for 
dessert.”3  It  is  pointless,  however,  to  focus  only  on  the 
external  side  of  the  matter.  Many  presidential  economic 
declarations  have  suffered  the  same  fate. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  1980’s  budget  strategy 
has  been  built  on  the  assumption  that  tax  cuts  lead  to  the 
accumulation  of  private  savings  and  that  this  secures  a 
strong  flow  of  financial  resources  into  industry,  services, 
and  trade.  The  anticipated  growth  of  the  GNP  was 
supposed  to  cover  all  government  expenditures,  includ¬ 
ing  substantially  expanded  military  programs,  without 
any  tax  increases.  As  a  result  of  this  operation,  the 
“responsibility”  for  the  reduction  of  proportional  budget 
expenditures  in  the  GNP  was  transferred  from  the 
numerator  in  the  fraction  (total  expenditures)  to  the 
denominator  (GNP).  Economic  growth  was  supposed  to 
solve  all  of  the  government’s  financial  problems.4 

A  comparison  of  the  projected  federal  budget  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Reagan  administration  when  he  first  took 
office  to  the  projections  made  during  Carter’s  term 
proves  that  differences  in  total  allocations  were  almost 
minimal  from  the  very  beginning.  If  the  calculations  are 
made  in  stable  1 972  prices  with  a  GNP  deflator,  the  total 
reduction  of  expenditures  from  1982  to  1986  should 
have  amounted  to  around  23  billion  dollars.  If  the 
consumer  price  index  is  used  as  the  deflator,  Reagan’s 
projected  budget  expenditures  exceeded  Carter’s  by  7 
billion  dollars.5 

According  to  the  theorists  of  “Reaganomics,”  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  defining  budget  expenditure  priorities  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  redistribution  of  budget  resources  and 
not  the  reduction  of  allocations.  In  general,  however, 
government  expenditure  patterns  have  been  quite  static 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  federal  budget  consists  each  year  of 
uncontrollable  appropriations  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
earlier  decisions,6  the  administration  had  little  choice:  It 
could  either  let  the  American  public  watch  it  become 
involved  in  fierce  battles  with  Congress  and  try  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  payment  of  funds  for  social 
insurance  programs  and  pensions  to  veterans  and  civil 
servants  or  it  could  make  selective  cuts  in  programs  that 
were  least  “painful”  for  the  majority  of  voters.  The  latter 
include  aid  to  the  poorest  strata  of  the  population  and 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments.  Observers  who 
knew  the  workings  of  “political  kitchen”  had  no  trouble 
guessing  “whose  goose  would  be  cooked.” 

At  first  the  administration  and  Congress  believed  that 
they  had  reached  an  acceptable  compromise.  They  had 
left  social  insurance  funds  untouched  and  were  simulta¬ 
neously  expanding  military  appropriations  dramatically 
in  the  hope  that  the  increase  in  overall  economic  activity 
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would  allow  for  the  financing  of  military  construction 
even  with  a  lower  level  of  taxation. 

Annual  U.S.  military  purchases  increased  by  50.5  per¬ 
cent  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1988.  The  only  expendi¬ 
tures  displaying  a  higher  rate  of  increase  were  the  inter¬ 
est  payments  on  the  federal  debt — 82.3  percent — while 
payments  to  private  individuals  (including  all  forms  of 
social  insurance  and  medical  insurance)  increased  by 
only  20.6  percent.  Domestic  programs  not  connected,  in 
contrast  to  social  insurance,  with  the  advance  collection 
of  special  taxes  and  financed  from  the  “community 
chest”  of  tax  revenues  were  reduced  by  26.7  percent.  The 
administration  is  planning  further  “cuts”  in  domestic 
economic  and  social  expenditures  of  this  type.  Total  cuts 
in  fiscal  years  1980-1992  should  amount  to  around 
one-third  of  the  initial  figure. 

Military  programs  are  known  to  have  been  the  Reagan 
administration’s  chief  priority.  When  the  administration 
agreed  to  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  increase  in  military 
appropriations  in  the  draft  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989,  it 
was  hoping  to  avoid  fierce  battles  in  Congress  over  the 
“price”  of  militarist  preparations  during  the  presidential 
campaign.  Pentagon  officials  have  said,  however,  that 
the  reduction  of  military  expenditures  in  real  terms  is  a 
purely  temporary  development.  At  least  a  2-percent 
increase  in  military  expenditures  in  constant  prices  is 
planned  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  relative  stability  of  social  and  medical  insurance 
programs  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  budget  austerity  is  not 
only  a  result  of  their  special  legal  status,  connected  with 
the  special  nature  of  these  budgetary  and  extra-bud¬ 
getary  funds,  but  also  of  purely  political  considerations. 
Any  proposals  with  regard  to  a  “freeze”  or  decrease  in 
pensions  and  benefits  paid  for  earlier  by  the  population 
in  the  form  of  social  contributions  evoke  an  extremely 
negative  reaction  from  the  U.S.  voters.  In  general,  trans¬ 
fers  of  budget  funds  to  private  individuals  represent 
around  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  GNP.  In  other  words,  they 
are  virtually  on  the  same  level  as  they  were  10  or  1 5  years 
ago.  The  compromise  the  conservatives  and  liberals 
reached  on  the  stability  of  social  insurance  programs, 
however,  cannot  guarantee  their  future  inviolability. 

Tax  policy  is  a  prominent  factor  in  U.S.  economic 
policymaking.  Tax  reform  has  always  been  a  milestone 
in  the  development  of  economic  policy.  The  taxation  of 
corporate  income,  including  the  system  of  short-term 
depreciation,  investment  tax  credits,  and  the  capital 
gains  tax,  has  the  most  direct  effect  on  the  size  and 
structure  of  capital  advances  for  productive  investment. 
The  government’s  influence  on  the  formation  of  capital 
is  quite  distinct  here.  This  is  why  there  has  been  a  much 
greater  interest  in  tax  regulation  and  tax  legislation  in 
recent  years.  As  we  know,  what  might  be  described  as 
two  waves  of  tax  reform  swept  through  the  United  States 
in  5  years. 


The  first  phase  in  1981  and  1982  reduced  the  maximum 
personal  income  tax  rate  from  70  to  50  percent  and  cut 
all  income  taxes  by  around  one-  fourth. 

The  1986  tax  reform  was  certainly  an  important  event  in 
budget  policymaking  in  the  current  decade  because  it 
continued  the  dramatic  reduction  of  the  progressive 
nature  of  income  taxes.  Instead  of  the  earlier  14  rates, 
with  the  maximum  rate  equivalent  to  50  percent,  there 
are  now  only  3  rates— 15,  28,  and  33  percent.  Minimum 
taxable  income  was  raised  to  2,000  dollars.  The  reform 
also  dramatically  diminished  possibilities  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  taxable  income  of  private  individuals  by 
deducting  various  earlier  payments  (local  taxes,  interest 
on  consumer  credit,  etc.). 

The  effects  of  the  reform  of  corporate  income  taxes  are 
particularly  difficult  to  judge.  Earlier  laws  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  reduced  proportional  corporate 
taxes  to  just  under  9  percent  of  total  federal  budget 
revenues  (8.4  percent  in  FY  1985).  Some  companies,  for 
example,  ceased  to  pay  taxes  completely.  The  broader 
use  of  short-term  depreciation  schedules  and  investment 
tax  credits,  however,  stimulated  the  growth  of  total 
capital  investment  and  largely  predetermined  invest¬ 
ment  patterns.  Investments  in  long-term  real  assets — 
buildings,  installations,  and  land — turned  out  to  be  most 
convenient  as  far  as  taxes  were  concerned. 

After  the  economy  needed  investments  in  fields  with  an 
absolutely  new  technological  structure,  several  earlier  tax 
allowances  were  counterproductive.  The  1986  reform 
abolished  the  investment  tax  credit.  According  to  the 
authors  of  the  law,  this  will  leave  firms  free  to  invest 
funds  in  new  fields  of  production  on  the  basis  of  market 
assessments  of  the  effectiveness  of  investments. 

Their  opponents  maintain  that  the  probable  heightened 
interest  in  financial  speculation  rather  than  in  invest¬ 
ments  in  high  technology  and  the  capital  gains  tax  will 
reduce  the  profitability  of  venture  capital  operations  and 
thereby  hurt  the  development  of  technologically 
advanced  fields.  The  proposal  regarding  the  cancellation 
of  the  capital  gains  tax  won  little  support,  however.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rate  was  raised  from  20  to  28  percent. 
The  reduction  of  the  maximum  income  tax  rate  from  46 
to  34  percent  is  supposed  to  compensate  the 
corporations.7 

The  general  structure  of  the  1986  tax  reform  and  the 
methods  of  its  enactment  increased  budget  revenues  in 
FY  1987  by  11  billion  dollars  in  comparison  with 
projections  based  on  earlier  legislation.  In  the  next  2 
fiscal  years,  however,  revenues  should  decrease  by  22 
billion  dollars  a  year.8 

The  data  in  Table  1  [not  reproduced]  illustrate  the  fairly 
stable  level  of  tax  revenues  in  the  federal  budget  in 
relation  to  the  GNP.  Expenditure  and  income  indica¬ 
tors,  however,  have  shown  no  sign  of  convergence.  In 
fact,  the  legislation  of  the  early  1980’s  undermined  the 
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system  of  built-in  budget  stabilizers  in  earlier  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  finances.9  In  all,  budget  funds  collected  in  1981-1986 
are  estimated  at  718  billion  dollars  below  the  initial 
projections  for  earlier  tax  legislation.  If  earlier  methods  of 
taxation  had  been  retained,  it  is  obvious  that  the  decrease 
in  taxes  during  the  economic  recession  of  1980-1982 
would  have  been  partially  covered  by  the  growth  of  reve¬ 
nues  during  the  years  of  cyclical  prosperity. 

Structural  Deficit  in  the  Federal  Budget 

The  conservatives  were  unable  to  implement  any  of  the 
elements  of  their  theoretical  machinery  of  budgetary 
influence  on  the  economy  but  the  two  extreme  points — 
the  two  most  widely  separated  elements:  They  did  cut 
taxes  and  they  did  increase  military  spending.  This  did 
not,  however,  increase  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
enough  to  cover  budget  allocations  even  with  the  lower 
rates  of  taxation.  As  a  result,  the  balanced  budget  edifice 
never  went  past  the  blueprint  stage  because  it  had  no  real 
economic  foundation. 

The  data  in  Table  2  [not  reproduced]  testify  that  one  of 
the  central  objectives  of  administration  budget  policy — a 
balance  between  federal  budget  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures — is  further  from  attainment  today  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

After  1980  steps  were  taken  in  budget  policy  which 
turned  the  deficit  into  a  structural  part  of  the  American 
economic  system.  When  these  budget  decisions  were 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  the  economic 
recession  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conservatives, 
the  intensive  inflation  of  “tax  expenditures”  and 
increase  in  military  appropriations,  but  in  subsequent 
years  it  became  obvious  that  this  had  led  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  federal  budget  deficit  could  not  be  reduced 
even  during  periods  of  economic  recovery. 

In  current  prices  the  budget  deficit  increased  from  73.8 
billion  dollars  in  FY  1980  to  221  billion  in  1986.  In  other 
words,  it  almost  tripled.  The  average  annual  deficit  in 
fiscal  years  1981-1986  was  154  billion  dollars,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  31  billion  in  fiscal  years  1971-  1980. 10 

The  official  projections  for  FY  1989  predict  a  deficit  of 
129.5  billion  dollars,  or  less  than  3  percent  of  the  GNP. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  American  experts  agree, 
however,  that  the  rate  of  economic  growth  will  be  lower 
than  the  projected  figure  and  that  the  deficit  will  be 
higher.  Many  years  of  experience  in  American  economic 
and  sociopolitical  affairs  have  taught  observers  to  be 
extremely  wary  of  optimistic  budget  forecasts.  Chairman 
of  the  FRS  Board  of  Governors  A.  Greenspan,  for 
example,  made  his  own  deficit  prediction  for  FY  1989, 
saying  that  it  would  certainly  surpass  the  FY  1987  figure 
of  148  billion  dollars. 11 

The  American  President’s  budget  message  and  economic 
report — interrelated  documents  describing  administra¬ 
tion  economic  policy — are  sent  to  the  legislators  each 


January  and  February.  In  particular,  they  contain  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  budget  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  for  5  years  in  advance.  Ever  since  1 976,  when  budget 
documents  were  submitted  for  the  first  time  in  their 
present  form,  the  administration  has  never  been  able  to 
predict  the  deficit  with  absolute  accuracy  even  at  the 
time  when  the  books  on  the  current  fiscal  year  are  being 
closed.  The  discrepancies  have  ranged  from  2  billion 
dollars  in  1982  to  13  billion  in  1978. 

Whereas  assessments  of  the  current  state  of  affairs  have 
frequently  been  more  negative  than  they  turned  out  to  be 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (the  deficits  were  below  the 
projected  figures  in  7  out  of  10  cases  between  1976  and 
1985),  forecasts  for  the  future  have  always  been  too 
optimistic.  The  more  remote  this  future  is,  the  greater 
the  accomplishments  the  public  is  promised. 

The  understatement  of  federal  budget  deficits  increases 
catastrophically  in  official  forecasts  as  the  future  grows 
more  remote.  The  average  understatement  was  24  billion 
dollars  for  the  next  year,  59  billion  for  2  years  in 
advance,  1 10  billion  for  3  years,  158  billion  for  4,  and 
212  billion  for  5. 12 

Forecasts  prepared  by  private  consulting  firms  and  by 
research  institutes  independent  of  the  government  are 
more  accurate  in  many  cases,  if  only  because  they 
employ  models  of  cyclical  economic  growth.  Even  here, 
however,  figures  are  no  more  than  an  illustration  of 
current  trends  extrapolated  into  the  future.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  cite  a  forecast  drawn  up  by  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Federal  Expenditure  Control,  better 
known  as  the  Grace  Commission  because  its  chairman  is 
prominent  businessman  J.  Grace.  These  data  are  based 
on  the  forecasts  of  the  Data  Resources  research  firm  and 
were  published  in  1984  (see  Table  3  [not  reproduced]). 
According  to  the  commission,  the  continuation  of  the 
expenditure  of  budget  funds  and  the  collection  of  taxes 
according  to  the  existing  system  should  increase  the 
deficit  to  around  2  trillion  dollars.13 

The  growth  of  the  federal  debt  was  a  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  deficit  financing.  Between  1981  and  1987 
it  increased  from  906  billion  dollars  to  2.3  trillion.  Each 
day  of  the  year,  not  counting  weekends  and  holidays,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  borrows  500  million  dollars 
to  finance  the  federal  budget  deficit  and  service  the 
federal  debt. 

Under  these  conditions  it  became  essential  to  gradually 
reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit  and  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  this  is  extremely  hard  to  do.  According  to  R. 
Heller’s  calculations,  the  per  capita  annual  federal  deficit 
in  the  1980’s  was  around  a  thousand  dollars.  To  cover 
the  deficit,  each  American  family  would  have  to  have 
paid  another  4,000  dollars  in  taxes  each  year.14  L. 
Thurow  demonstrated  that  in  FY  1984,  for  example,  the 
GNP  would  have  had  to  be  18.7  percent  greater  to  cover 
the  deficit  (around  165  billion  dollars)  without  any 
increase  in  taxes  and  only  through  economic  growth. 
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For  several  years  now  it  has  been  announced  that  the 
elimination  of  the  deficit  is  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
administration  budget  policy,  but  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration’s  actual  proposals  boiled  down  to  the  same  old 
ideas  of  amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  obligate  the 
federal  government  to  balance  the  budget  and  making 
partial  improvements  in  the  budgeting  process.  These 
measures  are  incommensurate  with  the  urgency  of  a  time 
when,  in  R.  Reagan’s  words,  the  “budgeting  process  is 
simply  ruined  and  needs  radical  revision.”16 

When  the  administration  categorically  refused  to  resort 
to  substantial  tax  increases  to  balance  the  budget,  atten¬ 
tion  was  focused  on  the  prospects  for  reducing  or  deter¬ 
ring  the  growth  of  budget  expenditures.  Even  this  goal, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  difficult  to  attain.  The  present 
situation  is  one  in  which  1  dollar  is  collected  in  the  form 
of  taxes  for  each  1.58  dollars  of  growth  in  government 
allocations.17  The  law  passed  in  1985  on  a  balanced 
budget  and  emergency  deficit  control,  better  known  as 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  was  supposed  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  expenditures.  Its  approval  by 
Congress  and  signing  by  President  Reagan  were  only 
made  possible  by  the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  which 
no  political  group  in  the  country  could  deny  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  deficit  reduction. 

There  was  no  precedent  for  the  reduction  procedure  in 
the  U.S.  budgeting  process.  Each  August  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  were  to  estimate  the  budget  deficit  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  If  the  projected  deficit  exceeded  target  expen¬ 
ditures  by  10  billion  dollars  or  more,  cuts  had  to  be  made 
in  allocations  for  government  programs,  half  in  military 
allocations  and  half  in  civilian  programs. 

Several  types  of  non-military  allocations  were  exempt 
from  reduction  by  the  terms  of  the  same  law:  The 
“protected”  expenditures  primarily  included  social 
insurance  payments,  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro¬ 
grams,  and  so  forth. 

Heated  arguments  in  1 987  led  to  a  decision  to  change  the 
procedure  for  the  calculation  of  the  budget  deficit  ceiling 
and  the  total  cuts  in  expenditures.  The  rigid  absolute 
figures  of  the  earlier  “targets”  were  replaced  by  a  flexible 
formula  for  the  achievement  of  politically  and  econom¬ 
ically  feasible  reductions.  In  its  present  form  the 
Gramm-Rudman-  Hollings  Act  envisages  special  con¬ 
gressional  resolutions  on  each  expenditure  reduction. 

After  almost  continuous  meetings  for  2  months  in  Octo- 
ber-December  1987,  congressional  leaders  and  cabinet 
members  reached  a  compromise  in  which  cuts  would 
total  30.2  billion  dollars  in  FY  1988  and  45.9  billion  in 
1989.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of  “reduction”  the 
deficit  for  FY  1988  is  projected  at  147  billion  dollars,  as 
compared  to  148  billion  in  FY  1987.  This  prompted  a 
sarcastic  remark  from  Senator  A.  D’Amato:  “Only  in 


Washington  can  a  deficit  reduction  package  of  30  billion 
dollars  really  mean  an  increase  of  47  billion  dollars  in 
budget  expenditures.”18 

The  feverish  process  of  hammering  out  the  budget  com¬ 
promise  at  the  end  of  1987  coincided  with  increasingly 
widespread  worries  about  the  possible  effects  of  the 
dramatic  reduction  of  deficit  financing,  namely  the  risk 
that  the  economy  would  be  propelled  into  an  imminent 
cyclical  recession.  Statements  of  this  kind  sound  all  the 
more  convincing  after  the  October  stock  market  crash  in 
New  York. 

The  advocates  of  decisive  action  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
order  to  restore  the  trust  of  financial  markets  in  govern¬ 
ment  economic  policy,  however,  are  demanding  quick 
steps  in  this  direction.  The  Reagan  administration  actu¬ 
ally  chose  a  course  of  extremely  cautious  maneuvers,  in 
which  the  announcement  of  the  need  to  reduce  the 
deficit  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  real  action,  and 
monetary  policy  has  been  aimed  at  sustaining  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  interest  rates  in  loan  capital  markets.  The 
agonizing  search  for  ways  of  controlling  federal  budget 
expenditures  and  the  deficit  clearly  revealed  the  limited 
potential  of  the  use  of  government  finances  for  the 
purposeful  regulation  of  economic  processes. 
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[Article  by  A.A.  Kokoshin  and  V.I.  Sokolov:  “Interna¬ 
tional  Political  Aspect  of  Greenhouse  Effect”] 

[Text]  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  cities  like  Cairo, 
Shanghai,  or  New  Orleans  could  cease  to  exist  in  a  time 
of  peace.  However  unimaginable  this  might  seem  today, 
scientists  believe  that  this  is  a  distinct  possibility  and 
that  it  is  not  as  remote  as  it  might  seem  at  first.  The 
existence  of  these  and  many  other  cities,  in  the  opinion 
of  scientists,  could  be  threatened  if  the  level  of  the 
world’s  oceans  were  to  rise  by  just  1  meter  as  a  result  of 
the  observed  tendency  toward  global  warming.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  American  climatologists  associate  the  unprece¬ 
dented  heat  in  the  United  States  last  summer  with  this 
tendency.  In  all,  four  of  the  hottest  summers  in  the  last 
100  years  have  been  recorded  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1980’s. 

A  Soviet-American  teleconference  on  the  global  green¬ 
house  effect  and  related  global  warming  began  in  May 
1988.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  scientific  conference. 
Scientists  from  the  two  countries  plan  to  work  together 
for  a  year  with  the  aid  of  computerized  communication 
systems  on  committees,  in  discussion  groups,  and  on  an 
individual  basis  to  analyze  the  processes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  climatic  changes  in  the  world.  The  conference 
has  two  distinctive  organizational  features.  First,  there  is 
the  high  level  of  personal  communication  between  sci¬ 
entists  involved  in  the  research  and,  second,  there  is  the 
‘‘asynchronous”  nature  of  discussions:  Computerized 
communications  allow  for  the  instantaneous  commence¬ 
ment  of  discussions  and  provide  time  for  reflection  and 
for  sharing  additional  observations  with  any  of  the 
participants. 

The  scientists  plan  to  investigate  strictly  scientific  issues 
(tendencies  in  atmospheric  pollution  and  climatic 
changes),  economic  issues  (the  effects  of  warming  on 
agriculture  and  other  spheres  of  productive  activity),  and 
the  international  political  issues  connected  with  climatic 
changes.1 

The  conference  is  of  an  interdisciplinary  nature. 
Although  it  was  organized  by  the  Space  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  U.S. 
University  Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Research,  par¬ 
ticipants  on  the  Soviet  side  include  specialists  from  the 
Leningrad  State  Institute  of  Hydrology,  the  Atmospheric 
Physics  Institute  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
State  Committee  of  the  USSR  for  Hydrometeorology, 
the  Central  Aerological  Observatory,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Institute  imeni  Kurchatov,  the  Institute  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  Studies,  and  others,  and  American  partici¬ 
pants  include  scientists  from  the  University  of  California 
and  University  of  Minnesota  and  specialists  from  the 
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renowned  ecological  organization  called  the  National 
Council  on  Natural  Resources,  the  World  Resource 
Institute,  and  other  research  institutes  and  centers. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  scientific  forces  in  different  fields 
from  the  leading  powers  have  been  mobilized,  because  this 
is  one  of  the  problems  connected  with  global  ecological 
stability  and  security.  The  essence  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  predicted  warming  of  the  climate  as  a  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  greenhouse  effect,  could  be  the  most  dramatic 
rise  in  temperature  since  man  first  appeared  on  the  earth. 
Average  temperatures  on  the  planet  could  rise  1.5-4. 5 
degrees  centigrade,  according  to  various  estimates,  by 
2050.  The  effects  of  this  warming  could  be  quite  unex¬ 
pected.  One  is  the  rise  in  the  level  of  the  world  oceans, 
which  some  specialists  expect  to  amount  to  1 .4-2.2  meters 
by  2010.  There  are  also  other,  more  conservative  esti¬ 
mates,  but  they  do  not  change  the  essence  of  the  problem. 

What  trends  have  been  observed  in  the  accumulation  of 
C02  in  the  atmosphere?  Special  studies  of  air  bubbles  in 
glaciers  indicated  that  the  C02  content  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  1 860  was  260  parts  per  million.  Now  the  figure 
is  already  346  parts  per  million,  or  30  percent  higher. 
The  main  thing,  however,  is  that  the  concentration  of 
C02  has  been  increasing  most  intensively  in  the  last  few 
years  (it  has  increased  by  more  than  9  percent  since 
1 958,  when  the  regular  observations  of  atmospheric  C02 
began).  Forecasts  also  predict  that  the  concentration  of 
C02  could  reach  600  parts  per  million  by  2075  if  the 
present  tendency  continues,  and  this  would  cause  per¬ 
ceptible  changes  in  climatic  conditions.  Here  are  the 
dynamics  of  absolute  indicators  of  C02  emissions:  It  has 
been  estimated  that  93  million  tons  of  C02  entered  the 
atmosphere  in  1860,  but  the  figure  was  already  1.6 
billion  tons  in  1950,  over  3.9  billion  in  1970,  and  over 
5.2  billion  in  1 986.  Most  of  the  C02  is  released  when  oil, 
coal,  wood,  and  other  fuels  are  burned.  In  addition  to 
this,  forests  are  still  being  burned  in  the  developing 
world  to  make  room  for  agriculture. 

Scientists  are  not  always  unanimous,  however,  in  their 
opinions  of  the  tendencies  observed.  Some  of  them 
believe  that  the  warming  of  the  climate  will  be  more 
intensive  because  the  greenhouse  effect  is  also  the  result 
of  some  other  gases  now  accumulated  in  the  atmosphere 
(methane,  nitrogen  oxides,  chlorofluorocarbons,  and 
others).  There  is  also  another  opinion:  Other  factors 
could  influence  the  climate  more  than  the  high  C02 
content.  For  example,  these  scientists  believe  that  a 
3-percent  change  in  the  vapor  content  of  the  atmosphere 
or  a  1-  percent  increase  in  the  average  cloud  cover  could 
compensate  completely  for  a  10-percent  change  in  aver¬ 
age  temperatures.  The  oceans  can  also  absorb  heat  and 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere,  but  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  oceans  could  increase  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  C02  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  most  important  and 
decisive  fact  is  that  climatic  changes  will  depend  on  how 


efficient  and  reasonable  man’s  development  of  his  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  will  be.  The  Institute  for  Energy  Analysis  in 
the  United  States,  for  example,  estimates  that  the  more 
efficient  use  of  energy  throughout  the  world  by  just  2 
percent  would  reduce  the  level  of  C02  in  2075  from  the 
projected  600  parts  per  million  to  only  463  parts  per 
million. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  problem,  but  scientists  already 
feel  obligated  to  learn  what  is  happening  in  the  global 
ecological  situation  and  to  investigate  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  this. 

To  some  extent,  responses  or,  more  precisely,  proposed 
answers  to  these  questions  can  be  found  in  reports  and 
speeches  at  international  conventions.  For  example,  at 
meetings  in  Villach  (Austria)  and  Bellano  (Italy)  in  fall 
1987,  P.  Gleick  from  the  University  of  California  (Ber¬ 
keley)  presented  a  report  on  “The  Effects  of  Global 
Climatic  Changes  on  International  Security”  and 
explained  how  these  changes  would  affect  international 
relations,  economics,  politics,  and  security.  A  document 
drafted  at  the  meeting  of  scientists  from  29  countries  in 
Austria  in  1987,  organized  by  the  UN  Environment 
Programme,  the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
and  the  International  Union  of  Scientific  Societies,  says 
that  long-range  economic  projects  can  no  longer  be  based 
on  earlier  climatic  patterns.  They  must  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  greenhouse  effect  will  result  in  the 
substantial  warming  of  the  climate  and  that  this  could 
destroy  and  flood  coastal  zones,  increase  the  probability 
of  high  tides,  change  the  nature  of  agriculture  in  many 
regions,  of  off-shore  drilling  for  oil  and  gas,  and  of 
construction  in  permafrost  zones,  which  could  disap¬ 
pear,  etc.  The  remodeling  of  irrigation  systems  alone 
would  require,  according  to  specialists  from  the  World- 
watch  Institute  in  Washington,  200  billion  dollars. 

In  addition  to  economic  changes,  there  will  be  unavoid¬ 
able  changes  in  the  security  of  states  and  the  stability  of 
international  relations  in  general.  Some  researchers  of 
conditions  in  the  Arctic  zone  believe  that  the  expansion 
of  shipping  as  a  result  of  the  melting  of  glaciers  will 
necessitate  the  serious  reconsideration  of  the  entire 
security  system  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and  in  North  America.  As  for  international  stability 
as  a  whole,  large-scale  climatic  changes  could  lead,  in 
Gleick’s  opinion,  to  conflicts  over  the  responsibility  for 
these  changes  (i.e.,  over  relative  contributions  to  global 
pollution)  in  connection  with  regional  and  other  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  nature  and  scales  of  negative  effects  and  in 
connection  with  differences  in  the  ability  of  countries  to 
adapt  to  new  climatic  conditions  (the  construction  of 
dams,  the  resettlement  of  inhabitants,  changes  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  the  infrastructure,  etc.).  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effects  of  climatic 
changes  on,  for  instance,  food  production  in  the  world 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  increasingly  acute  problems  giving  rise  to 
international  conflicts  is  the  water  supply.  This  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  constant  growth  of  water  pollution  and 
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the  increasing  consumption  of  water.  According  to  UN 
data,  more  than  75  percent  of  the  territory  of  almost  50 
countries  is  located  in  the  basins  of  international  rivers, 
and  there  are  more  than  214  of  these.  They  include,  for 
example,  the  Danube,  which  runs  through  12  countries, 
the  Nile,  which  runs  through  9,  and  the  Rhine,  which 
runs  through  8.  Around  40  million  people  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Although  special  commissions  have 
been  set  up  to  settle  disputes  and  complaints  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  international  rivers  (the  U.S.- 
Canadian  international  commission,  the  Danube  inter¬ 
national  commission,  and  others),  they  usually  perform 
only  consulting  and  advising  functions,  and  there  is 
virtually  no  legal  machinery  for  the  resolution  of  con¬ 
flicts. 

The  issue  of  responsibility  for  global  pollution,  which  is 
discussed  by  Professor  Gleick,  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  central  issues  in  intergovernmental  relations  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  related  to  the  national 
sovereignty  of  countries  to  some  extent. 

The  global  ecological  problem  requires  a  global  approach 
because  the  absence  of  actions  to  prevent  pollution  in 
some  countries  could  nullify  international  efforts  in  this 
area.  National  sovereignty  could  be  used  as  a  pretext, 
however,  to  limit  the  degree  of  influence  exerted  on  these 
countries  by  the  world  community.  Some  UN  decisions 
already  evince  attempts  to  correct  this  situation.  Speak¬ 
ers  at  the  seminars  in  Austria  and  Italy,  for  example, 
referred  repeatedly  to  the  21st  clause  in  the  UN  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  environment,  which  was  adopted  back  in 
1976  and  which  specifically  says:  “In  accordance  with 
the  UN  Charter  and  international  law,  states  have  the 
sovereign  right  to  exploit  their  own  resources  and  to 
conduct  their  own  policy  in  the  sphere  of  environmental 
protection  and  they  are  responsible  for  activity  con¬ 
ducted  under  their  jurisdiction  or  supervision  to  ensure 
that  it  does  not  hurt  the  environment  of  other  states  or 
regions  outside  the  bounds  of  national  jurisdiction.” 

Therefore,  there  is  the  assumption  that  national  deci¬ 
sions  (primarily  economic  decisions  affecting  the  ecolog¬ 
ical  situation)  are  dependent  on  the  interests  of  other 
states  and  the  world  community  as  a  whole.  Experts  from 
the  Worldwatch  Institute  included  this  statement  in  their 
last  annual  report:  “We  are  entering  a  new  era  in  which 
the  ecological  implications  of  economic  activity  go  far 
beyond  national  boundaries.”  Prime  Minister  G. 
Brundtland  of  Norway,  the  head  of  the  International 
Commission  on  the  Environment  and  Development, 
also  believes  that  “the  point  of  departure  for  new  inter¬ 
national  initiatives  should  be  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  national  decisions  have  international  implications 
and  require  the  corresponding  degree  of  responsibility.” 

The  establishment  of  an  international  legal  mechanism 
which  will,  in  the  opinion  of  its  current  advocates,  secure 
the  evaluation  of  the  ecological  impact  of  national  deci¬ 
sions  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effects  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  other  countries  or  the  global  environment  would 


create  opportunities  for  the  exertion  of  pressure  on  the 
political  or  economic  situation  in  various  countries. 
Interference  in  internal  affairs  could  also  be  practiced  on 
the  noble  pretext  of  preserving  the  “common  heritage  of 
mankind.”  Nevertheless,  the  issue  of  responsibility  even 
for  regional  pollution  in  today’s  interconnected  world 
has  already  led  to  several  intergovernmental  conflicts. 
One  example  is  the  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  over  acid  rain.  We  also  have  something  to 
consider:  After  all,  several  of  our  ecological  problems  are 
already  crossing  our  borders.  The  issue  of  responsibility 
could  be  quite  serious  in  the  event  of  global  ecologically 
harmful  situations,  and  the  mechanism  for  the  resolution 
of  these  conflicts  must  be  designed  today. 

As  for  the  problems  of  climate  maintenance  discussed 
here,  scientists  are  analyzing  various  proposals  on  the 
creation  of  the  elements  of  this  kind  of  mechanism.  They 
could  include,  for  example,  the  formation  of  an  intergov¬ 
ernmental  committee  on  climate  as  part  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  the  passage  of  national 
laws  on  the  atmosphere  as  a  global  possession,  and  the 
organization  of  a  world  climatic  conference. 

One  of  the  main  discussion  topics  of  the  Soviet-Amer- 
ican  teleconference  was  the  strategy  of  preventing  global 
warming.  Scientists  from  both  countries  are  already 
completely  aware  that  investments  in  the  more  efficient 
use  of  energy  (and,  consequently,  the  reduction  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  pollution  by  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases 
producing  the  greenhouse  effect),  the  exploitation  of 
renewable  energy  sources,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
forests — which  could  be  described  as  the  lungs  of  the 
planet — can  be  regarded  as  “capital  investments”  in 
climatic  stability.  The  work  of  the  new  Rocky  Mountain 
Institute  (Colorado),  headed  by  A.  Lovins,  an  active 
participant  in  the  Soviet-American  dialogue,  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  this  connection.  Lovins  and  his  research  team 
believe  that  security  issues  in  today’s  world  should  be 
investigated  within  the  context  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  related  ecological  crisis.  One  of  the  main  ideas 
Lovins  expressed  is  that  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
United  States,  could  have  avoided  many  conflicts  in  the 
last  decade  and  could  have  been  more  secure  if  effective 
measures  had  been  taken  10  years  earlier  for  the  efficient 
use  of  fuel  and  energy  resources.  The  tension  surround¬ 
ing  the  main  oil-producing  zones  of  the  planet  would 
have  been  incomparably  weaker.  It  is  significant  that 
Lovins  is  far  from  the  only  U.S.  scientist  who  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  need  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of 
security  in  the  world,  with  politico-military,  economic, 
ecological,  and  other  elements  (the  creation  of  this  kind 
of  comprehensive  security  system  was  proposed,  as  we 
know,  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  42d  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  1987  and  the  43d  in  1988). 

Specialists  from  the  Worldwatch  Institute  believe  that  it 
is  time  to  review  the  very  concept  of  national  security 
because  economic  and  ecological  problems  sometimes 
pose  as  much  of  a  threat  as  armed  aggression.  Here  is 
what  L.  Brown,  director  of  the  institute,  wrote,  for 
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example:  “The  extensive  destruction  of  natural  support 
systems  and  the  deterioration  of  ecological  conditions- 
...pose  a  threat  to  national  and  international  security 
which  now  rivals  the  traditional  military  threat.”  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  process  of  ecological  destabilization  is 
quickly  picking  up  speed  and  has  brought  some  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  The  planet’s 
tropical  forests  are  disappearing  at  a  rate  of  1 1  million 
hectares  a  year  (for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  area  of 
Greece  is  just  over  1 3  million  hectares).  According  to  the 
estimates  of  the  same  institute,  the  amount  of  available 
farmland  decreases  each  decade,  mainly  because  of  ero¬ 
sion,  by  7  percent.  Deserts  are  absorbing  around  6 
million  hectares  a  year.  Scientists  believe  that  one-fifth 
of  all  known  species  of  plants  and  animals  could  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  next  20  years.  Under  these  conditions,  Brown 
says,  the  attention  of  the  world  public  “might  be  shifted 
gradually  from  the  problem  of  East-  West  confrontation, 
which  was  the  dominant  issue  in  world  affairs  through¬ 
out  the  lifetime  of  a  whole  generation,  to  the  problem  of 
the  severance  of  ties  between  the  population  and  life 
support  systems,  which  would  threaten  the  security  and 
survival  of  many  people.” 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Institute  also  drew  up  the  special 
program  for  the  reassessment  of  national  security.  The 
program,  its  authors  write,  is  based  on  the  realization 
that  the  dominant  concepts  today  are  making  mankind 
poorer  and  are  diminishing  security.  Institute  research¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  give  the  concept  of  security  a  new  form 
guaranteeing  common  security.  We  will  not  talk  about 
how  new  the  idea  of  “common  security”  is,  because  the 
important  thing  is  the  increasing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  the  new  thinking  in  today’s  complex  international 
relations,  the  awareness  that  intimidating  the  “enemy” 
does  not  enhance  one’s  own  security  at  all.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  proposed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  research  team 
consists  of  many  elements.  For  example,  the  authors  of 
the  program  include  the  transition  to  a  genuinely  defen¬ 
sive  military  machine,  the  settlement  of  existing  conflicts 
by  non-violent  means,  etc.  The  authors  feel  that  the 
elimination  of  the  economic  and  ecological  causes  of 
conflicts  is  another  important  part  of  the  creation  of  the 
“alternative  security  system.”  One  of  these  is  the  struggle 
for  resources — fuel,  crude  minerals,  water,  land,  and 
food.  The  organization  of  the  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  including  conservation,  and  the  substitution 
of  more  accessible  materials  for  those  in  short  supply  will 
also  reduce  the  possibility  of  conflicts  in  the  world.  The 
research  of  T.  Sabonis-Chafe  from  the  same  institute  is 
indicative  in  this  respect.  According  to  his  data,  at  least 
a  fourth  or  even  a  third  of  the  U.S.  defense  budget  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  strategic  raw  materi¬ 
als.  For  this  reason,  the  real  price  of  the  oil  the  United 
States  receives  from  the  Persian  Gulf  zone,  for  instance, 
is  8-12  times  the  nominal  price. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  researchers 
back  up  their  views  with  the  example  of  energy  conser¬ 
vation  in  the  United  States  and  its  beneficial  effect  on 
the  ecological  situation.  Incidentally,  the  energy 


expended  per  unit  of  gross  national  product  decreased  by 
24  percent  there  between  1972  and  1982.  American 
scientists  believe  that  if  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  economy  had  stayed  at  the  level  of  15  years  ago, 
four  times  as  much  oil  would  have  to  be  imported,  and 
additional  expenditures  on  energy  would  total  1 50  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Energy  conservation,  according  to 
American  researchers,  enhanced  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  several  parameters,  including 
the  “relative  relaxation  of  tension  in  the  Persian  Gulf’ 
(U.S.  behavior,  in  their  opinion,  would  have  been  more 
aggressive  if  the  U.S.  economy  had  been  more  dependent 
on  oil  from  this  region).  The  financial  savings  was 
substantial,  nuclear  power  engineering  was  developed  to 
a  lesser  degree,  and  consequently,  according  to  American 
scientists,  there  was  less  opportunity  for  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Here  is  an  interesting  example:  If 
the  annual  budget  of  the  “rapid  deployment  force,” 
which  was  also  intended  to  secure  U.S.  “vital  interests” 
in  the  Middle  East,  had  been  used  to  eliminate  the  loss  of 
heat  in  the  housing  sector,  the  energy  conserved  could 
have  compensated  almost  completely  for  imports  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  Finally — and  this  is  equally 
important — energy  conservation  also  reduces  atmo¬ 
spheric  pollution.  Of  course,  this  line  of  reasoning  and 
these  arguments  in  a  study  of  security  issues  could  be 
disputed,  but  the  study  notes  that  internal  reserves  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  conflicts  under  the  conditions  of  the 
increasing  interdependence  of  today’s  world  are  not  fully 
appreciated. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  basis  that  scientists  recommend 
greater  reliance  on  scientific  and  technical  achievements 
in  U.S.  resource  policy,  particularly  the  replacement  of 
scarce  and  strategic  raw  materials  with  more  accessible 
resources  and  the  search  for  ways  of  utilizing  and  recy¬ 
cling  physical  resources.  According  to  the  data  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  for 
example,  other  materials  can  already  be  substituted  for 
one-third  of  the  chromium  used  in  the  United  States 
(there  are  no  reserves  of  chromium  in  the  United  States), 
and  another  third  could  be  conserved.  Improvements  in 
the  technology  of  metallurgical  production  could  reduce 
the  consumption  of  scarce  manganese  by  45  percent  by 
the  year  2000  and  this,  according  to  the  institute’s 
experts,  would  eliminate  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
keeping  the  United  States  from  signing  the  UN  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (problems  in 
the  extraction  of  seabed  manganese  concretions). 
Although  this  view  seems  too  simplistic,  it  nevertheless 
reflects  the  opinions  of  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists. 

There  is  another  important  feature  of  the  program.  The 
“guarantee  of  security  for  all  nations”  and  “elimination 
of  the  causes  of  violence,”  advocated  by  the  researchers 
from  the  distant  state  of  Colorado,  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  close  cooperation  by  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  coordination  of  technological  resource  policies 
and  the  reciprocal  enrichment  of  national  experience  in 
these  fields,  which  will,  in  turn,  require  more  political 
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trust  than  that  which  is  gradually  taking  shape  today  in, 
for  instance,  the  politico-military  sphere. 

This  also  applies  to  ecological  stabilization  in  the  world. 
Taking  practical  steps  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dangerous 
ecological  situations  and  surmount  man’s  dependence 
on  conditions  dictated  by  the  natural  environment, 
which  might  transcend  the  boundaries  of  the  earth,  will 
require  a  high  degree  of  trust  between  members  of  the 
world  community.  In  this  context,  the  cooperation  by 
the  scientists  of  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  climate  will  make  a  perceptible 
contribution  to  the  reinforcement  of  political  trust 
between  countries. 


Footnotes 

1.  Many  of  these  issues  are  being  investigated  as  part  of 
the  research  project  on  the  effects  of  environment 
changes  on  the  climate  within  the  framework  of  the 
USSR-U.S.  agreement  on  cooperation  in  environmental 
protection. 
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[Article  by  V.O.  Pechatnov:  “After  the  Election  (Letter 
from  Washington)”;  words  in  italics  as  published] 

[Text]  The  U.S.  capital  lives  by  politics  in  the  literal  and 
figurative  sense.  Even  the  people  in  Washington,  how¬ 
ever,  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  the  morning  of  9  Novem¬ 
ber:  not  because  George  Bush  had  been  elected  the  new, 
41st  president  of  the  nation,  but  because  the  distressing 
and  seemingly  endless  1988  campaign  was  finally  over. 
Although  it  has  already  become  part  of  history,  the 
Americans  (and  others  as  well)  now  have  to  live  with  its 
consequences,  and  they  are  complex  and  contradictory. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  conclusive  victory  (426 
electoral  votes  to  112)  of  G.  Bush,  the  first  incumbent 
vice-president  since  M.  Van  Buren  (1836)  to  be  elected 
head  of  state.  For  the  first  time  in  60  years  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  won  the  right  to  control  the  White  House  for 
three  terms  in  a  row. 

On  the  other,  there  is  the  continuation  and  even  the 
slight  reinforcement  of  the  Democrats’  confident  major¬ 
ity  on  all  other  levels  of  inter-party  competition:  Their 
majority  increased  from  54  to  55  seats  in  the  Senate  and 
from  255  to  262  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  won  another  gubernatorial  seat  (the  balance  is  now 
28  to  22  in  the  Democrats’  favor)  and  retained  control  of 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  most  states,  winning  almost 
50  more  seats  in  the  legislatures.  For  the  first  time  in 


U.S.  history  the  winning  presidential  candidate’s  party 
simultaneously  suffered  defeat  in  all  other  elections. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  local  correspondents  are  having 
trouble  deciphering  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  elections 
and  are  offering  the  most  diverse  explanations  of  what 
happened  and  predictions  of  “where  America  is  headed.” 
Of  course,  these  interpretations  are  influenced  by  the 
politico-ideological  likes  and  dislikes  of  their  authors. 

The  right  wing  and  the  conservatives  are  striving  to 
convince  each  other  and  the  public  at  large  that  Dukakis’ 
defeat  is  nothing  other  than  the  “collapse  of  liberalism,” 
giving  the  Republicans  a  “conservative  mandate”  to 
continue  and  develop  the  “counter-reformation”  in  the 
spirit  of  early  Reaganism. 

This  interpretation  cannot  stand  up  to  serious  criticism. 
The  previously  mentioned  Democratic  victories  and  the 
Republicans’  lack  of  new  “home  fronts”  do  not  fit  into  this 
interpretation  at  all.  Not  only  did  the  Republicans  fail  to 
move  ahead  on  all  other  levels  of  government,  but  even  on 
the  top  level  they  lost  support  (in  comparison  with  1 984)  in 
such  important  groups  of  voters  as  union  members,  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  24,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northwestern  regions,  and  the  “Reagan  Democrats.” 
The  elections  proved  that  the  Republican  strategists’  cher¬ 
ished  hopes  for  the  radical  regrouping  of  party  political 
forces  in  the  country  on  the  conservative  wave  of  the 
1980’s  were  nothing  but  a  dream. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  presidential  campaign  was 
certainly  not  a  “referendum  on  liberalism,”  in  which 
opposing  political  ideologies  came  into  clear  conflict. 
Michael  Dukakis  conducted  his  campaign  in  an 
extremely  pragmatic,  de-ideologized  manner,  making 
every  effort  to  evade  traditional  liberal  stereotypes. 
Bush,  in  turn,  based  his  campaign  on  attempts  to  dis¬ 
credit  his  rival  instead  of  on  a  positive  political  platform. 
As  a  result,  the  campaign  became  so  politically  meaning¬ 
less  and  negativist  that  the  efforts  to  portray  the  election 
results  as  a  serious  “public  mandate”  are  a  risky  and 
unproductive  pursuit. 

This  is  why  most  correspondents  are  now  explaining  the 
outcome  of  the  elections  primarily  in  terms  of  the  candi¬ 
dates’  tactics  and  personalities.  They  are  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  Dukakis’  mistakes  and  weaknesses  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  effectiveness  of  Bush’s  negativist  campaign  on 
the  other.  It  is  true  that  both  played  an  important  role,  and 
the  Republicans  obviously  excelled  in  the  desire  and 
ability  to  wage  fierce  “psychological  warfare”  in  order  to 
demoralize  and  discredit  the  opponent. 

In  my  opinion,  Dukakis  made  two  serious  mistakes. 
First  of  all,  he  made  a  serious  mistake  at  the  very 
beginning  by  removing  all  of  the  ideological  content 
from  his  platform  and  subordinating  it  completely  to  his 
main  slogan:  “This  election  is  a  test  of  competence,  not 
of  ideology.”  In  view  of  Bush’s  impressive  service 
record,  the  attacks  on  his  competence  did  not  give 
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Dukakis  any  perceptible  advantage  and,  what  is  most 
important,  were  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of  presiden¬ 
tial  elections — a  deeply  symbolic  and  almost  ritualistic 
act  in  which  emotional,  moral,  ideological,  and  political 
factors  have  traditionally  had  the  strongest  influence  on 
the  voter’s  perception  of  the  candidates.  Dukakis’  pas¬ 
sionless  technocratic  arguments  and  proposals  left  even 
many  supporters  of  his  own  party  indifferent. 

The  Republicans  were  quick  to  notice  this  “vacuum”  in 
Dukakis’  image  and  hurried  to  fill  it  with  their  own 
content — to  re-ideologize,  so  to  speak,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  according  to  their  own  wishes  by  portray¬ 
ing  him  as  a  “leftist  liberal”  too  “soft”  on  crime  and  on 
external  enemies  and  indifferent  to  the  flag,  religion,  and 
other  immutable  values  of  genuine  Americanism.  Sev¬ 
eral  facts  were  skillfully  and  persistently  exaggerated  as 
the  main  evidence:  the  prisoner  furlough  program  in 
Massachusetts  (which,  incidentally,  also  exists  in  many 
other  states),  Dukakis’  disagreement  with  the  compul¬ 
sory  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  in  schools  as  some¬ 
thing  unconstitutional,  and  his  cautious  views  on  the 
deployment  of  new  weapons  systems. 

It  was  then  that  Dukakis,  as  he  himself  admitted  after  the 
election,  made  another  mistake:  His  opponents’  accusa¬ 
tions  seemed  so  absurd  to  him  that  he  did  not  condescend 
to  respond  to  them,  thereby  leaving  the  Republicans 
completely  free  to  finish  the  caricature  of  Dukakis  himself 
and  of  liberalism  in  general.  It  was  not  until  a  few  days 
before  the  election,  when  he  noticed  the  disastrous  erosion 
of  his  base  of  support,  that  he  countered  these  attacks  by 
openly  allying  himself  with  the  liberal  tradition  and 
defending  it,  speaking  in  the  language  of  a  populist  and 
addressing  the  genuine  interests  of  the  lower  levels  of  his 
own  party.  They  began  to  respond:  According  to  a  NEW 
YORK  TIMES-CBS  poll,  Dukakis  won  the  votes  of  57 
percent  of  all  members  of  labor  unions  and  their  families, 
54  percent  of  all  students,  62  percent  of  all  people  with  an 
income  below  12,500  dollars  a  year,  69  percent  of  the 
Hispanics,  and  86  percent  of  the  black  voters.  Like  the 
mythological  Antaeus,  Dukakis  gained  new  strength  from 
this  belated  contact  with  the  land,  but  only  enough  for  a 
dignified  defeat. 

If  Dukakis  had  taken  this  tack  from  the  very  beginning, 
Jesse  Jackson’s  supporters  and  other  leftwing  Democrats 
are  saying  today,  everything  might  have  turned  out 
differently.  The  problem  was  not  an  excess  of  liberalism, 
they  are  telling  the  Right,  but  a  clear  shortage  of  it. 
Obviously,  this  explanation  is  valid  to  some  extent. 

It  appears,  however,  that  even  if  Dukakis  had  conducted 
a  flawless  campaign  and  had  looked  more  “presi¬ 
dential,”  it  still  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
the  Democrats  to  move  into  the  White  House  this  year. 
The  relative  calm  in  the  economy  and  the  distinct 
relaxation  of  international  tension  constituted  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  “peace  and  prosperity”  on  which  the  Republi¬ 
cans’  presidential  monopoly  rests.  The  “peace”  is  indis¬ 
putable,  just  as  indisputable  as  the  change  for  the  better 


in  Soviet-American  relations,  which  is  improving  the 
entire  international  atmosphere  perceptibly.  The  “pros¬ 
perity”  is  more  selective  and  problematic,  especially 
over  the  long  range,  in  view  of  the  increasingly  severe 
problems  of  the  huge  budget  and  foreign  trade  deficits, 
foreign  debt,  and  declining  competitive  potential  in 
world  markets.  In  addition,  there  was  the  exacerbation 
of  social  problems  during  the  Reagan  years. 

Nevertheless,  an  appreciable  number  of  voters  felt  com¬ 
fortable  enough  to  leave  everything  as  it  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  including.. .the  Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill.  Might 
this  not  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  initially  strange- 
looking  split  ballot — a  vote  for  a  Republican  president 
and  a  Democratic  Congress? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  accuse  the  entire  American  public 
of  taking  an  “ostrich-eye  view”  of  disturbing  realities. 
Conversations  with  the  most  diverse  people  and  with 
authoritative  experts  on  public  opinion  indicate  that 
Americans  are  increasingly  disturbed  by  deep-seated 
problems  and  aware  of  the  need  for  new  approaches  to 
these  problems,  especially  approaches  involving  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  nation’s  economic  and  social  founda¬ 
tion  as  the  main  source  of  its  strength.  According  to  a 
poll  of  voters  by  a  group  of  leading  experts  within  the 
framework  of  the  “Americans  Talk  About  Security” 
research  project,  59  percent  of  the  respondents  feel  that 
the  greatest  threat  to  U.S.  national  security  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  competition  with  Japan  and  other  highly  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  and  only  31  percent  fee!  it  is  military 
rivalry  with  the  USSR;  only  one  out  of  every  five 
Americans  believes  that  the  United  States  is  still  the 
world’s  leading  economic  power.  This  is  an  indication  of 
what  they  want  from  the  new  President:  43  percent  of  the 
respondents  feel  that  his  main  objective  should  be  a 
stronger  economy,  38  percent  feel  he  should  address 
social  problems  (education,  poverty,  and  the  homeless), 
and  only  15  percent  see  a  “strong  national  defense”  as 
the  main  objective.  All  of  this,  as  the  authors  of  the 
research  stress,  represents  “almost  the  complete  oppo¬ 
site”  of  the  public  mood  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980’s. 

Among  thinking  Americans  these  new  imperatives  are 
giving  rise  to  serious  intellectual  debates  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  nation.  Is  it  repeating  the  fatal  errors  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  past  by  undermining  its  produc¬ 
tive  forces  with  the  imperious  ambitions  inherited  from 
the  “golden  age”  of  American  hegemony  from  outside 
and  with  careless  consumption  from  within  and  thereby 
hastening  its  own  decline?  How  can  the  inevitable  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  position  of  a  more  modest  power  be 
accomplished  with  minimum  difficulty — for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  themselves  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world?  These 
questions,  which  were  first  raised  in  Yale  University 
Professor  Paul  Kennedy’s  thorough  historical  study, 
“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers,”  have  aroused 
extensive  and  lively  debate,  and  the  book  itself  has  been 
on  the  best-seller  list  for  months — an  extremely  rare  case 
for  an  academic  work.1  Many  people  hoped  that  the 
presidential  campaign  would  provide  new  momentum 
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for  big  national  debates  and  would  move  the  nation 
ahead  in  an  awareness  of  its  fundamental  problems  and 
in  the  choice  of  the  best  solutions. 

What  happened  was  closer  to  the  opposite.  The  cam¬ 
paign  only  reached  the  heights  of  realism  occasionally, 
and  it  quickly  deteriorated  into  a  mud-  slinging  contest 
and  a  series  of  crude  efforts  to  ingratiate  candidates  with 
the  public,  in  which,  I  repeat,  the  Republicans  obviously 
set  the  tone.  Instead  of  appealing  to  reason,  they  played 
on  the  simplest  emotions  and  basest  instincts,  including 
racial  and  ethnic  prejudices;  instead  of  addressing  the 
civic  conscience,  they  indulged  egotism  and  self-righ¬ 
teousness;  instead  of  discussing  real  problems,  they 
lulled  the  Americans  with  shameless  lies  and  distracting 
praise  of  the  “greatest  and  most  wonderful  nation  on 
earth.” 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  some  local  correspondents  are 
unconsciously  directing  attention  to  the  growing  gap 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  in  the  form  of  a 
political  debate.  In  an  article  with  the  significant  title 
“The  Russians  Make  Us  Feel  Ashamed  of  Ourselves,” 
filled  with  impressions  of  a  recent  trip  to  Moscow,  D. 
Shipler,  the  former  NEW  YORK  TIMES  correspondent 
who  now  works  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  wrote: 
“They  (the  supporters  of  perestroyka — V.P.)  have  cre¬ 
ated  an  atmosphere  in  which  each  idea  has  merit,  each 
remark  is  meaningful,  and  all  suggestions  and  criticism 
have  serious  implications  for  the  economic  and  political 
future  of  the  country.”  He  then  went  on  to  say:  “Things 
are  different  in  America:  The  indecent  trivia  of  the 
presidential  campaign  concealed  real  problems  from 
Americans.  Slogans  and  labels  were  bandied  about. 
George  Bush’s  crude  use  of  patriotic  symbols  and  the 
fear  of  crime  and  Michael  Dukakis’  use  of  class  antago¬ 
nism  to  split  the  nation  looked  particularly  hollow 
against  the  background  of  the  Soviet  debates.”  Promi¬ 
nent  American  historian  and  journalist  G.  Wills  con¬ 
cluded  his  final  report  on  the  election  with  words  of 
regret  about  “an  America  which  has  turned  into  a 
frightened  empire,  hiding  its  own  problems  from  itself.” 

Yes,  it  is  hard  to  give  up  familiar  illusions,  especially 
after  8  years  of  rule  by  an  outstanding  illusionist,  a  man 
who  was  able  to  convince  many  that  everything  is  fine  in 
America,  that  it  is  still  capable  of  doing  anything  at  all, 
and  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  close  their  eyes.... 

In  spite  of  this,  the  political  game  played  by  the  rules  of 
conservative  stagnation  (flag-waving  instead  of  criti¬ 
cism)  is  no  longer  a  big  hit  with  spectators.  Never  since 
the  1924  election  has  voter  turnout  sunk  so  low:  to  48-49 
percent  of  all  eligible  voters,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  degradation  of  the  electoral 
process?  The  public  blames  politicians  and  television, 
television  and  the  politicians  blame  each  other,  and  all  of 
them  complain  that  the  very  process  of  “the  making  of 
the  president”  takes  too  long  and  is  too  irrational.  Voices 


advocating  the  reform  of  this  process  are  growing  louder, 
and  perhaps  the  stupefying  effects  of  this  last  campaign 
will  motivate  Americans  to  take  real  action. 

Although  this  election  produced  neither  a  clear  mandate 
nor  a  new  balance  of  Republican-Democratic  power,  it 
did  introduce  significant  changes  into  the  political  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  atmosphere  within  each  of  the  parties. 

The  Democrats’  latest  defeat  in  the  presidential  race  (the 
fifth  in  the  last  six  elections)  will  lead  to  another  bout  of 
self-analysis  and  intra-party  struggle.  Their  transforma¬ 
tion  on  the  national  level  into  the  party  of  Congress  and 
chronic  opposition  is  atrophying  the  executive,  poten¬ 
tially  presidential  wing  of  the  party  and  weakening  its 
role  in  government  policymaking  and  in  the  active 
molding  of  voter  opinions.  The  second  defeat  in  a  row 
for  a  representative  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  party  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  its  rivals,  especially  the  mod¬ 
erate  and  conservative  Democrats  in  the  southern  states. 
Their  leaders,  C.  Robb  (the  senator-elect  from  Virginia), 
Senator  S.  Nunn  from  Georgia,  and  others,  are  urging  a 
more  conservative  party  stance  on  social  and  military 
issues  by  asserting  that  the  only  road  to  the  White  House 
lies  “through  the  south.”  The  election  proved,  however, 
that  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  another,  “north¬ 
western”  road:  For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  F. 
Roosevelt,  Dukakis  regained  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  for  the  Democrats  and  lost  to  Bush  by  only 
a  small  margin  in  California  and  Colorado.  Although  the 
“southern  strategy”  has  been  protested  vehemently  by 
the  party’s  left  wing,  the  political  center  of  gravity  is 
nevertheless  shifting,  at  least  temporarily,  toward  greater 
conservatism. 

For  the  Republican  Party  the  election  signified  the 
completion  of  a  phase  in  its  evolution  from  an  alliance  of 
rightwing  and  conservative  forces  under  the  aegis  of  the 
former,  as  it  was  in  the  early  1980’s,  into  a  conservative¬ 
rightwing  bloc  expressing  the  views  of  the  junior  partner. 
This  evolution  began  in  Reagan’s  time  and  was  reflected 
in  the  overall  shift  in  his  policies  and  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  most  zealous  rightwing  officials  from  the 
administration.  The  election  of  Bush  will  give  the  con¬ 
servatives  control  of  the  composition  of  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  and  its  policies.  Although  the  struggle  here  is 
just  beginning,  the  president-elect’s  first  key  appoint¬ 
ments  suggest  the  further  reduction  of  the  “rightwing 
presence.”  Even  Bush’s  campaign  rhetoric  about  a 
“kinder  and  gentler  nation”  and  his  promises  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  education,  the  environment,  and  medi¬ 
cal  care  are  a  strong  indication  of  the  Republicans’  new, 
more  moderate  political  guidelines. 

People  in  Washington  are  now  trying  to  guess  what  lies 
ahead:  the  consolidation  of  the  “Reagan  revolution,” 
“Reaganism  minus  the  ideology”  (as  TIME  magazine 
wrote),  or  the  “end  of  the  Reagan  era”  and  the  beginning 
of  Democrat-dominated  congressional  rule? 
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It  is  dear  that  the  new  administration  will  have  to  deal 
with  a  group  of  urgent  and  serious  domestic  problems. 
The  main  ones  are  the  almost  mutually  exclusive  jobs  of 
reducing  the  budget  deficit  and  increasing  allocations  for 
immediate  social  needs,  and  without  any  new  taxes, 
which  Bush  categorically  refused  to  levy  during  his 
campaign.  What  is  on  the  agenda,  therefore,  is  not  so 
much  the  completion  of  the  “Reagan  revolution”  as  the 
elimination  of  its  most  destructive  after-effects,  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  correcting  earlier  errors,  which  has  always  been 
more  difficult. 

The  political  resources  of  the  new  administration  are 
much  more  modest  than  those  with  which  Reagan 
entered  the  White  House.  First  of  all,  we  repeat,  it  does 
not  have  a  dear  mandate  from  the  voters  or  a  precise 
program  of  action.  Bush’s  main  economic  recipes — a 
“flexible  freeze”  on  government  spending  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  gains  tax — have  aroused  strong  doubts 
even  in  his  own  camp.  According  to  a  post-  election  poll 
conducted  by  CNN  and  the  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  for 
example,  only  24  percent  of  those  who  voted  for  Bush 
support  the  first  idea,  and  just  7  percent  support  the 
second.  The  administration  will  have  greater  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  foreign  policy  sphere,  especially  in  Soviet- 
American  relations,  where  the  Reagan  legacy  is  more 
positive  and  the  choices  are  clearer. 

Second,  the  new  administration  will  begin  its  work  in  an 
atmosphere  of  “divided  rule”  and  will  be  held  in  check 
by  a  much  stronger  and  more  confident  opposition  than 
the  demoralized  Democratic  minority  of  1981-  1982. 
This  opposition  has  its  own  ideas  about  ways  of  solving 
national  problems,  especially  in  domestic  policy. 

Finally,  and  this  is  also  quite  important,  the  new  Repub¬ 
lican  team  in  the  White  House  will  no  longer  have  its 
present  captain  and  most  valuable  player — Ronald 
Reagan.  Historians  will  be  the  ones  to  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  40th  President’s  contradictory  contribution 
to  the  history  of  his  nation,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
this  strong  personality’s  departure  from  the  center  of  the 
political  stage  will  deprive  the  conservative  movement  of 
a  commonly  acknowledged  leader,  with  no  apparent 
replacement  as  yet.  His  successor  obviously  has  his  own 
good  points  and  he  might  be  an  outstanding  president, 
but  it  is  the  general  consensus  that  he  does  not  have 
Reagan’s  consummate  ability  to  hold  an  audience  and 
instill  the  nation  with  a  sense  of  comfort  and  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  itself  and  its  leader  in  spite  of  all  of  the  failures 
of  his  policies  and  the  accumulation  of  problems. 


Footnotes 

1.  See  the  condensed  version  of  this  book  in  SSHA: 
EKONOMIKA,  POLITIKA,  IDEOLOGIYA,  1988,  Nos 
10,  11— Ed. 
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[Text] 


Latin  American — United  States 

The  1 970’s  and  1 980’s  have  been  a  period  of  particularly 
dramatic  changes  on  the  “volcanic,”  or  “smoldering,” 
continent,  as  Latin  America  is  described.  The  author 
discusses  two  interrelated  processes.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  establishment  of  democratic  regimes  in  the 
majority  of  countries  and  their  struggle  to  defend  their 
sovereignty,  to  institute  a  new,  more  just  international 
economic  order,  and  to  settle  conflicts  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  by  peaceful  means.  On  the  other,  there  are  the  U.S. 
attempts  to  employ  political,  military,  and  economic 
leverage  to  bring  the  entire  system  of  the  imperialist 
domination  of  the  continent  out  of  a  state  of  crisis 
unprecedented  in  history  and  to  take  social  revenge  on 
the  region.  The  author  has  painted  a  sweeping  and 
multifaceted  picture  of  the  struggle  between  these  forces. 


U.S.  Federal  Budget  and  National  Priorities 

The  machinery  of  the  U.S.  federal  budget  and  the  use  of 
federal  expenditures  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
bourgeoisie  are  analyzed  in  detail  in  this  work. 

The  work  contains  an  extremely  interesting  investigation 
and  summary  of  the  reasons  for  the  increasing  “inertia” 
of  the  federal  budget — i.e.,  the  rising  percentage  of 
expenditure  items  connected  with  earlier  federal  com¬ 
mitments  or  legislative  acts.  There  is  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  Reagan  administration’s  unsuccessful 
battle  against  the  “resource-devouring”  staff  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  federal  government.  The  author  cogently 
reveals  the  stronger  class-related  criteria  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  federal  budget  items  among  revenue  sources.  He 
presents  an  extremely  interesting  analysis  of  the  tax 
loopholes  used  by  corporations  and  high-income  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population  to  shelter  much  of  their  income 
against  taxation. 

The  author  also  examines  the  tendencies  toward  the 
growth  of  the  federal  budget  deficit  and  federal  debt  and 
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their  influence  on  the  national  economy.  This  is  far  from 
a  complete  list  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  interesting 
and  extremely  useful  work. 
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[Text]  As  soon  as  the  preliminary  election  results  were 
known,  Bush,  who  was  in  Houston  at  the  time,  issued  an 
announcement  thanking  everyone  who  had  supported  him, 
calling  on  Congress  to  work  with  him  productively,  and 
promising  to  make  every  effort  to  make  America  “strong 
and  decisive  in  world  affairs.”  During  a  press  conference 
in  Houston  at  that  time,  Bush  discussed  Soviet-American 
relations.  He  stressed  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  new 
Soviet-American  summit  meeting  as  soon  as  possible  and 
said  that  arms  control,  human  rights,  and  regional  conflicts 
should  be  the  main  topics  of  discussion.  Bush  said  that 
James  Baker,  the  man  he  had  appointed  to  serve  as  U.S. 
secretary  of  state  in  the  new  Republican  administration, 
would  begin  preparations  for  the  meeting  in  January. 
Baker,  the  former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  given  Bush 
invaluable  support  in  organizing  his  campaign.  The  new 
President  also  reaffirmed  his  views  on  several  important 
foreign  policy  issues,  views  he  had  expressed  several  times 
during  the  campaign. 

Bush’s  advantage  first  became  apparent  after  the  Repub¬ 
lican  national  convention  in  August  1988.  It  was  then 
that  the  gap  between  him  and  Democratic  candidate  M. 
Dukakis  began  to  decrease  in  size;  public  opinion  polls  of 
that  time  recorded  a  gap  of  1 7  points.  This  advantage, 
however,  did  not  acquire  completely  distinct  outlines 
until  after  the  second  round  of  televised  debates  on  1 3 
October  1988  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Americans  finally 
believed  in  his  ability  to  govern  the  nation  and  his 
promises  to  “be  a  worthy  successor  to  President 
Reagan.”  By  that  time  Bush  was  6  points  ahead  of  his 
rival  in  the  polls.  This  may  not  seem  like  much,  but  in 
view  of  the  summer  figure  it  was  a  gigantic  advance. 

The  results  of  the  Republicans’  8  years  in  office  as  a 
whole  benefited  the  party’s  candidates:  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  improvement  in  the  international  climate, 
particularly  in  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union;  on  the 
other,  there  were  favorable  economic  conditions — a  rel¬ 
atively  low  rate  of  inflation,  a  steady  rate  of  taxation,  and 
the  lowest  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  last  14  years — 
5.3  percent  in  October  1988,  according  to  Department  of 
Labor  statistics  (0. 1  percent  below  the  September  figure). 

Although  the  Democrats  had  justifiably  mentioned  the 
huge  public  debt,  the  record-breaking  federal  budget  defi¬ 
cit,  and  other  problems  in  the  U.S.  economy  in  their 


campaign  speeches,  they  were  unable  to  propose  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  constructive  program  to  surmount  these  tendencies 
(just  as  the  Republicans  themselves  were  unable  to  do  so). 

Nevertheless,  the  choice  was  made,  and  although  we 
have  already  discussed  the  Republican  Party  candidates 
in  this  journal,  we  will  now  introduce  them  to  the  readers 
as  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  take  office  on  20  January  1989. 

The  41st  President  of  the  United  States,  George  Herbert 
Walker  Bush,  was  born  on  12  June  1924  in  Milton  (Mas¬ 
sachusetts)  into  a  wealthy  family  of  bankers;  his  father 
represented  the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  American 
Senate  from  1952  to  1963.  Bush’s  life  could  be  regarded  as 
a  model  American  political  career.  He  volunteered  to  serve 
in  the  Navy  Air  Corps  in  World  War  II  and  then  attended 
Yale  University,  graduating  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
economics.  He  then  moved  to  Texas  and  became  success¬ 
ful  in  the  oil  business,  founding  the  Zapata  Petroleum 
Corporation  in  1953.  He  was  active  in  the  local  Republi¬ 
can  Party  organization  and  first  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1964,  but  he  lost  the  race.  In  1966,  with  the  support  of 
southern  businessmen,  especially  in  the  oil  business,  he 
won  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  stayed  there  for  two  terms.  He  was  the  U.S. 
permanent  representative  to  the  United  Nations  from 
1971  to  1973  and  headed  the  Republican  Party  National 
Committee  in  1973  and  1974.  The  Ford  Administration 
made  him  the  head  of  the  U.S.  liaison  office  in  Beijing  in 
1974.  In  1975  he  was  recalled  from  China  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  CIA. 

In  1979  Bush  announced  his  candidacy  as  one  of  the 
Republican  contenders  for  the  office  of  the  U.S.  presi¬ 
dency  but  then  yielded  to  Reagan’s  leadership.  Reagan 
offered  him  the  vice-presidential  slot  in  the  hope  of 
winning  the  support  of  the  influential  eastern  establish¬ 
ment  groups  backing  Bush.  They  remained  on  the  same 
ticket  for  a  second  term  and  won  the  1984  election. 

Bush  supported  President  Reagan’s  policy  line  uncondi¬ 
tionally  and  proved  to  be  an  capable  politician. 

When  Bush  decided  to  run  for  the  presidency,  he 
announced  several  times  that  he  would  continue  pursu¬ 
ing  Reagan  administration  policies.  In  particular,  he 
announced  his  intention  to  continue  nuclear  arms  con¬ 
trol  talks  with  the  USSR,  stressing  that  he  would  conduct 
them  from  a  position  of  strength.  He  advocated  the 
reduction  of  the  strategic  arsenal  and  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  but  also  supported  the 
modernization  of  nuclear  forces,  the  deployment  of  the 
costly  MX  and  Midgetman  missiles,  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  work  on  the  “Star  Wars”  program.  He  is  also 
in  favor  of  military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras  and  the 
unconditional  support  of  Israel. 

In  the  sphere  of  domestic  policy  Bush  favors  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  inordinate  U.S.  federal  budget  deficits,  which 
frequently  exceeded  200  billion  dollars  a  year  under  the 
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Reagan  administration,  but  he  has  not  yet  said  how  he 
plans  to  do  this.  He  did  announce  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  raising  taxes  under  any  circumstances.  Bush 
also  promised  to  relieve  America  of  its  illegal  drug 
problems,  to  fight  against  crime,  and  to  improve  the 
educational  system. 

The  next  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  the  44th, 
James  Danforth  (Dan)  Quayle,  was  born  on  4  February 
1 947  in  Indianapolis  into  a  family  of  newspaper  magnates. 
He  graduated  from  DePauw  University  in  Greencastle 
(Indiana)  in  1969  and  from  the  law  school  of  Indiana 
University  in  1974.  He  practiced  law  and  worked  as  an 
associate  publisher  of  the  family  newspaper.  Quayle  has 
been  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  since  1976,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  first  and  then  in  the  Senate 
since  1980.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  He  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  Reagan’s  most  loyal  supporters  and  he  voted 
for  Reagan’s  economic  program.  In  matters  of  military  and 
foreign  policy  he  is  categorized  as  a  “hawk”:  He  supports 
the  SDI  program  and  higher  military  spending  and  he  had 
vehement  objections  to  the  INF  Treaty,  voting  for  it  only 
after  some  of  the  treaty  provisions  with  regard  to  weapons 
of  the  future  had  been  clarified.  A  1982  law  on  occupa¬ 
tional  training,  envisaging  the  allocation  of  3  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  the  training  of  around  1.3  million  indigent 
workers,  is  considered  to  be  Quayle’s  greatest  achievement 
in  the  Senate.  This,  however,  has  not  kept  him  from  voting 
against  higher  allocations  for  the  creation  of  jobs. 

The  leading  television  network,  NBC,  commented  that 
the  Republican  right  wing  expects  Quayle  to  support  its 
ideas  and  serve  as  its  spokesman  in  the  administration. 
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